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DUCATORS URGE 

MUNICIPALITIES TO 
INCREASE FUNDS 
FOR CIVIC MUSIC 


National Recreation Congress 
Appeals to Cities Through- 
out the United States to 
Provide More Subsidized 
Music — Survey Shows 310 
Communities Appropriate 
Almost $2,000,000 Yearly, 
With California and Ohio 
Cities in the Lead—State 
Legislation Sought to Sup- 
ply Need 


TLANTIC CITY, Oct. 25.—An 
urgent appeal to cities through- 
out the United States for larger ap- 
propriations for municipal music, was 
made at the eleventh National Recre- 
ation Congress, the convening of 
which was announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. Although a re- 
port, made by Kenneth S. Clark of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, showed that 310 cities ex- 
pended yearly almost $2,000,000 for 
usic, it brought out the fact, rather 
laring!y, that it is only the more pro- 
ressive cities that provide music for 


heir citizens. 

In an address before the music sec- 
ion, Mr. Clark set forth the results of 
n inquiry relating to American civic 
usic and recommended a campaign to 
ring music more actively into the lives 
f the citizens of the various communi- 
ies. Following his address, the follow- 
ng resolution, proposed by Peter W 
ykeman, professor of education in 
eachers’ College, Columbia University, 

Was passed: 

“Whereas the National Recreation 
Congress has heard with interest the 
official report of the recent investigation 
of municipal aid to music in this coun- 

















itry, which shows that while 310 mv- 

nicipalities appropriate annually nearly 

$2,000,000 for music, 283 other cities 

. direc@jspend nothing at all for municipal music, 

of Mug jand 

. McCl “Whereas that investigation reveals a 

ecky Ajcondition that calls for the extension of 

; the progressive recognition by the city 

governments of the power of music in 

depict building citizenship and community 
j morale, be it 

“Resolved that it is the opinion of 

4ithis Recreation Congress that the vari- 

ve Se jous municipal governments should, in 

ithe expansion of their recreation pro- 

sien igrams, give increasing attention to the 


question of municipal appropriation 
; which shall aid in meeting the city’s 
growing needs in the providing of such 








tee activities as open-air band concerts, 

| jcommunity singing, civic opera or other 

musical advantages which may be needed 

ds |gto enrich that city’s community life, and 
. be it further 

ty “Resolved that the Playground and 

*  j§ Recreation Association of America be 





igrequested to appoint a committee to co- 
perate during the coming year with the 
efforts to bring about more encourage- 
ment of music by the municipal govern- 
ments of our country.” 

Mr. Clark’s figures, given out during 
a round-table discussion on municival 
usic, represent the results of the bu- 
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WALTER DAMROSCH NX 


Conductor, Who Is Entering His Fortieth Year with the New York Symphony, Which ~tnder 


In January, He Will Take His Orchestra 
(See Page 38) 


Began Its Metropolitan Season This Week. 
to Havana for Four Concerts at the Invitation of the Cuban Government. 


Gala Opera Holds Sway at Opening 
¢ ee peneae Antex 


HUULUUINNDTAANL ELEN EAEAOA ADEA ALATA AA AA EAN TAEDA 

EMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—Com- 

pleting a series of events that 
opened the new $1,500,000 municipal 
Auditorium, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany has so gained in favor that some 
6000 adults and children were unable to 
gain admission to the special “Martha” 


children’s matinée. 
The engagement opened on Oct. 20 





HH 


with “Aida,” which particularly respon- 
sive persons accepted as a delicate com- 
pliment to the name of this city. Anne 
Roselle, Stella De Mette, Manuel Salazar, 
Mario Basiola, Pietro De Biasi and 
Natale Cervi were in the cast, and Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri conducted. The audi- 
ence was the largest ever assembled for 
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In Thi l4rue 


Music, Politics and Prosperity, by Milton Weil 
Letters Shed New Light on “Aida” Premiére 4,9 
The White House, an Arbiter in Musical Fashions. . 5, 19, 26 


6, 24, 25, 27 
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ORCHESTRAS MAKE 
INITIAL BOW AS 
NEW YORK SEASON 
GAINS MOMENTUM 


State Symphony and Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Begin Sub- 
scription Series— Stransky 
Gives Bruckner Symphony 
to Mark Composer’s Cen- 
tenary—Philadelphians Play 
Stravinsky Arrangement of 
“Volga Boatmen” as Well as 
“Firebird” and “Fireworks” 
—Stokowski Gives Thrilling 
Reading of Brahms First 
Symphony 


WO orchestral events of impor- 
|. tance’ marked the week in New 
York. Josef Stransky led the State 
Symphony in the opening concert of 
its second season, and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Leopold Sto- 
kowski, began its customary series. 
Mr. Stransky made a feature of 
Bruckner’s Third Symphony, in cele- 
bration of the composer’s centenary. 
Mr. Stokowski pinned his faith to 
Brahms and Stravinsky, and incident- 
ally brought forward the Russian’s 
arrangement of the Volga Boatmen’s 
Song as a novelty. 

The hundredth anniversary of Anton 
Bruckner’s birth occurred last month, 
and no doubt this fact had a good deal 
to do with the interest evinced in the 
performance of his Third Symphony by 
the Statesmen in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Wednesday, Oct. 22. In view 

Qiof the fact that the Symphony is dedi- 
cated to\Wagner, the remainder of the 


program was composed of pieces by him, 
the “F ’ Overture, the Overtures to 
i is nd “Tannhauser,” and the 
“ me 
The phony was composed in 1877 
and played under the composer’s baton 
j enna. London heard it in 1891 


Richter, and its first American 
performance was by the Boston Sym- 
phony under Gericke in Boston ten years 
later. It has not been heard in New 
York for a number of years. 

Hearing this music it is not difficult 
to understand how Bruckner was hailed 
for a while as the successful rival of 
Brahms as a symphonic composer for 
the royal mantle of Beethoven—but it 
is equally easy to see why Brahms has 
now conguered while Bruckner is fading 
into the limbo of dear lost things. The 
Symphony has the glitter of a shooting 
star compared with the fixed radiance 
of Brahms’ Second Symphony, for in- 
stance, which Mr. Stokowski had played 
the previous evening. One sees also 
where Richard Strauss, an ardent 
Bruckner champion at one time, got 
some of his ideas on instrumentation 
and mass effects. Bruckner can be es- 
tablished as transmitting something of 
Beethoven down the musical line, as 
being a pioneer in “kolossal” music, an 
interesting svecimen whose music one 
should hear once, but which could not 
conceivably hold the affections of any- 
one. 

The Symphony is vastly long, taking 
nearly an hour in performance, and in 
retrospect seems a huge pile of climaxes 
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National Recreation Congress Appeals 
for Larger Appropriations for Music 
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reau’s survey up to Oct. 14. The sum 
expended yearly by the 310 cities is 
$1,778,579.94, making an average ap- 
propriation for each city of $5,737.36. 
While that seemed a rather generous 
expenditure for the individual city, it 
was pointed out that it represented the 
more progressive cities covered by the 
investigation. 

Tabulated as to States, the figures 
place California in the lead with an 
appropriation of $244,245.04 made by 
sixteen cities. Next follows Ohio with 
eleven cities appropriating a total of 
$145,159.50. The lowest ranking in the 
replies to the given date is that of 
South Carolina, with one city appro- 
priating $150. 

It is announced that figures and de- 
tails as to how the money was spent in 
each city will be published in a book en- 
titled “Municipal Aid to Music In 
America.” To obtain these facts, the 
bureau sent a questionnaire to the 
mayors, asking what their respective 
city governments were doing in regard 
to municipal bands, open-air concerts, 
municipal orchestras, civic auditoriums, 
municipal organ recitals, music in public 
schools and a Municipal Music Com- 
mission or league. Cuopies of the volume 
containing a complete summary of the 
investigation will be sent to city ex- 
ecutives and others interested, in order 
that they may check up what their own 
cities are doing in comparison to other 
cities of similar size, particularly in their 
own section. The bureau expresses the 
hope that, with this picture of the en- 
tire field before them, a feeling of local 
pride, as well as an understanding of 
the known influence of music in building 
citizenship, will impel cities to larger 
efforts along this line. 

Mr. Clark urged recreation experts at 
the Congress to get behini legislation in 
their States in order to facilitate the 
appropriation of adequate sums for 
music. 

“In some cases,” said Mr. Clark, “we 
have found that mayors attribute their 
inaction with regard to municipal music 
to the absence of legislation which 
would permit them to appropriate money 
for this purpose. With regard to one 
phase of civic music, the municipal 
band, this difficulty has been obviated 
in several States by passing a permis- 
sive act authorizing a tax levy in cities 
and towns to create a fund for the 
maintenance of a municipal band and 
to provide for submission of the ques- 
tion to the voters. Some such law exists 
in the following States: Iowa, Kansas, 
West Virginia, Michigan, South Dakota, 
California and Minnesota. 

“One of the best of these laws is that 
of Iowa, which was enacted in 1921. It 
provides for a tax, not to exceed two 
mills, that may be voted by cities and 
towns having a population of not more 
than 40,000. Some 100 towns in Iowa 
have availed themselves of this author- 
ity, including Ottumwa, Centerville, 
Fort Dodge, Oskaloosa, Keokuk, Chero- 
kee, Red Oak and Clarinda. The result 
has been marked advance in band music 
and in musical culture in general. 

“A different statute is in force in 
Kansas. Cities in that State are divided 
into three classes as to population, from 
towns of 5000 and less to those of 30,000 
and over. The band law specifies a defi- 
nite tax schedule for each of those 
classes, running from three-tenths of 
a mill in the first division of Class I, to 
$600 for the third class. Figures provided 
the bureau for 1922 showed twenty- 
seven cities maintaining municipal bands 
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Therapeutics of Music Interests 
Chicago Health Commissioner 


HICAGO, Oct. 25.—Music is : 

praised as an aid to health of : 
mind and body in the current ; 
weekly bulletin of the Chicago 
Health Department. Dr. Herman 
N. Bundeson, its editor, says: 
“Besides the fact that music 
creates a keener appreciation of 
beauty, and draws emotional 
forces into channels of wholesome 
expression, it is a means of cor- 
recting some nervous diseases and 
stabilizing the emotions. Music 
has a definite place in the treat- 
ment of the mentally ailing.” 
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with a total of $45,479 paid, plus $12,- 
784 paid in fifteen cities from private 
sources.” 

Mr. Clark said American cities were 
far behind municipalities in Europe in 
the matter of giving music adequate 
support. He drew facts from a compila- 
tion the bureau is making of reports filed 
by United States consuls abroad on 
“Subsidies Granted to the Musical Arts.” 
These reports have been furnished in 
response to a questionnaire submitted 
by the State Department in Washington. 

“All organizations interested in music 


in this country,” stated Mr. Clark, 
“should get together in the creation of 
a public opinion that will lead our Gov- 
ernment authorities to match what 
Europe has been doing, through genera- 
tions, for municipal music. Indeed, that 
is just the advice that certain officials 
abroad have given our consuls as to 
how we might apply the lessons learned 
from Europe’s municipal music.” 


As one instance, chosen at random 
from consular reports, Mr. Clark cited 
the city of Havre, which subsidizes the 
municipal theater, a choral society, a 
municipal band, a musical propaganda 
society, and a dozen other musical socie- 
ties. 

“The amounts granted are small some- 
times, according to our standards,” said 
Mr. Clark, “but they help.” 





Memphis Hails Opera at 
Opening of Auditorium 


POTTED UE LLU OC L 
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an operatic performance here, nearly 
6000 persons being present. Receipts ex- 
ceeded $7,000. Every section of the pub- 
lic was represented, and enthusiasts came 
from surrounding territories, from Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Missouri and Ala- 
bama. The Auditorium’s immense stage 
afforded ample opportunity for a lavish 
setting of Verdi’s popular opera, and 
general satisfaction was expressed over 
Memphis’ new home for operas and other 
musical events. 

The program for the San Carlo en- 
gagement continued with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” in addition 
to the “Martha” matinée, and announced 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Trovatore” as 
subsequent productions. In “Martha” 
the title réle was taken by Consuelo Es- 
cobar, whose associates were Mary Kent 
as Nancy, Demetrio Onofrei in the char- 
acter of Lionel and Mario Valle appear- 
ing as Plunkett. De Cesare was the 
Sheriff and Natale Cervi was cast as 
Tristan. Alberto Baccolini conducted. 
“Pagliacci” brought forward Anne Ro- 
selle as Nedda, Gaetano Tommasini 
singing Canio and Mario Basiola assum- 
ing the réle of Tonio. The Silvio was 
George Cehanovsky. Bianca Saroya was 
the Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” with Mary 
Kent as Lola, Demetrio Onofrei as 
Turiddu and George Cehanovsky as 
Alfio. 

All the performances have measured 
up to a high standard, principals, con- 
ductors, chorus, orchestra and_ stage 
management being praised. Pleasure has 
also been manifested over the supple- 
mentary attraction of the Pavley-Ou- 
krainsky Ballet, a feature of the produc- 
tions. 





Dai Buell Keeps Marriage Secret for 
Six Years 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Dai Buell, pianist, 
announced here today that she had been 
secretly married to Audley E. Greenidge, 
whom she met while he was an ensign in 
the American navy during the war. Miss 
Buell has been touring abroad for sev- 
eral seasons and said that she had kept 
her marriage a secret because she feared 
that it would interfere with her profes- 
sional career. Her husband will accom- 
pany her on her next concert tour 
through England, France and Germany, 
she said. 





Score of Haydn’s “Seven Last Words” 
Discovered in Convent Abroad 


GRAYMOOR, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Word has 
been received here by the Brothers of 
the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost that 
the original score of Haydn’s “Seven 
Last Words” has been found in the 
library of an Ursuline convent in Czecho- 
slovakia. This work, which was the last 
which Haydn conducted publicly, was 
written in 1801, and the score in the 
composer’s own handwriting is in per- 
fect condition. In view of the depleted 
condition of the treasury of the convent, 
the nuns are seeking a purchaser for 
the score. 





Gary Pays Record Price for 


Metropolitan Opera Box 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
purchased last week Box 19 in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, which was oc- 
cupied by Henry Clay Frick and his 
family for a number of years before his 
death for what is said to be a record 
price. Judge Gary’s box, which is in 
the lower tier near the turn on the 


Judge 


Thirty-ninth Street side of the opera 
house, carries with it a one thirty-fifth 
share in the ownership of the building. 
The sale of the box was arranged with 
the approval of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company, which has supervision of all 
the transfers. Although the purchase 


‘price was not given out, it is said to 


be in the neighborhood of $200,000. 
Mrs. Frick and her son and daughter 
have not resumed attendance at the 
opera since the death of Mr. Frick. 
Rather than lease the box, Mrs. Frick 
had given the use of it to friends. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GETS 
$50,000 FOR COMPOSITION 





Lillia M. Bearns Establishes Trust Fund 
to Encourage American 
Composers 


A trust fund of $50,000 has been 
established in Columbia University for 
the encouragement of American composi- 
tion by the will of Lillia M. Bearns, who 
died on Sept. 29 in Brookline, Mass. 
Under provisions of the will, which was 
filed for probate in New York on Oct. 22, 
the income from the $50,000 will be 
awarded annually by the university in 
the form of prizes in competitions among 
American composers between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. 

It is specified that the judges shall 
number between five and nine persons, 
all of high musical standing. Definite 


plans have not yet been formulated by 
the university for the competitions. 

Miss Bearns, who was born in Brook- 
lyn about fifty years ago, was a gifted 
pianist. For two of the three years she 
lived in Brookline, Mass., illness made 
Miss Bearns a shut-in. She legally 
adopted two girls, who are being edu- 
cated in boarding schools. 





London Throng Gives Hempel Ovation 
(By Cablegram to MusicaAL AMERICA) 


LONDON, Oct. 26.—Frieda Hempel’s 
first recital of the season at Albert Hall 
this afternoon was a triumph for the 


prima donna. She was in marvelous 
voice and was greeted with tremendous 
enthusiasm by a capacity audience. 
There were many encores and at the 
close of the program’ she was recalled 
seventeen times. 





HULL, ENGLAND, Oct. 14.—An audi- 
ence that filled the City Hall to capacity 
accorded an ovation to Frieda Hempel 
when she opened the season here with 
her Jenny Lind program. Seldom does 
a singer meet in this city with the favor 
that was bestowed upon Mme. Hempel, 


whose beautiful soprano voice was used 
with consummate art in songs of widely 
different character. -Old English music, 
arias by Mozart and Handel, lieder by 
Schubert and Schumann and numbers 
by Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer served 
equally well to show Mme. Hempel’s 
skill and musicianship. And no less de- 
lightful were “Home, Sweet Home” and 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube,” which 
roused the audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. 





Graded Study of Music Introduced in 
Washington Schools 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 27.—Systematic in- 
struction in instrumental music as a 
regular graded study in the public 
schools has been successfully introduced 
here by Edwin N. C. Barnes, director 


FORM ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Kenneth M. Bradley Elected 
President of Organ- 
ization 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 25.—Representatives 
of some of the largest schools of music 
in the United States met on Oct. 20 in 
the Hotel Schenley to form the National 
Association of Schools of Music and 
Allied Arts with the object of establish- 
ing closer relationships between such 
schools, State departments of education 
and associations affecting the cause of 
music. The Association will also aim to 
aid in solving such educational problems 
as may arise, to promote the artistic, in- 
tellectual, moral and physical well-being 
of the student body, and to create a 
standardizing agency for institutions of 
musical learning and allied arts. 


At first the association will consist of 
members from these schools. Later, 
when definition of policies and standards 
is effected by the commission on curri- 
cula and unit credits, the schools will be 
admitted to membership and will assume 
control of the association’s affairs. 

A tentative constitution having been 
adopted, the following officers were 
elected: Kenneth M. Bradley, Chicago, 
president; F. L. Butler, Syracuse, Wil- 
liam MacPhail, Minneapolis, Edwin J. 
Stringham, Denver, and Anthony W. 
Mason, Louisville, vice-presidents; Bur- 
net C. Tuthill, Cincinnati, secretary, and 
Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 

There were present at the meeting, 
John J. Hattstaedt and Louise St. John 
Westervelt, Chicago; G. C. Williams, 
Ithaca; Earle V. Moore, Ann Arbor; 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Philadelphia; 
Howard Hanson, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Harold Randolph, Baltimore; William 
Boeppler, Milwaukee; P. C. Lwutkin, 
Evanston, Ill.; Francis L. York, 
Detroit; William H. Oetting and Dall- 
meyer Russell, Pittsburgh. 

The following, though unable to at- 
tend, indicated their desire to partici- 
pate in the organization: Ernest Bloch, 
Cleveland; Kate S. Chittenden, New 
York; Nellie C. Cornish, Seattle; Car! 
Faelton, Boston; Adolph Hahn and 
Bertha Baur, Cincinnati; Frederic H. 
Cowles, Louisville; Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago; Dr. Frank Damrosch, New 
York; George W. Chadwick, Boston; J. 
A. Cowan, Kansas City; Charlton L. 
Murphy, Philadelphia, and William J. 
Shaw, Oberlin. 

The next meeting will be held in Feb- 
ruary in the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. ' 








Raisa Sells Encore for $2,700 at Benefit 
Concert in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 25.—Rosa Raisa, 
singing at a benefit concert for the 
Montefiore Hospital here on Oct. 21, sold 
an aria from “Madama Butterfly” as an 
encore for $2,700. Mme. Raisa herself 
contributed $1,000 to the fund, when an 
appeal for donations was made. Her 
charity served to increase the enthusi- 
asm and excitement of the great audi- 
ence present. Fannie Hurst, novelist, 
also appeared on the program. More 
than $200,000 was raised for the hospital 
at the concert. 





Marguerite D’Alvarez Sails for U. S. 
After Paris Recital 


Reports reaching her American man- 
ager, R. E. Johnston, indicate that 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, was 
markedly successful in her Paris recital 
on Oct. 14. Mme. D’Alvarez was sched- 
uled to sail on Nov. 1 on the Maure- 
tania, and will appear on Nov. 13 in 
joint recital with John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, in Bayonne, N. J. 





of music. The plan adopted is one long 
advocated by MusIcAL AMERICA. More 
than 600 students are already taking 
the instruction in various schools. The 
course, which will cover a _ period of 
thirty weeks, is designed especially to 
determine the ability of a child to master 
the piano. At the end of the first term 
the teacher will advise the pupils 
whether they should continue the instruc- 
tion. A supervisor and a corps of pian- 
ists are in charge of the course. 
A; T. B, 
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MUSIC, POLITICS AND PIROSPIERITY 
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in journalism. 

It used to be considered the most undigni- 
fied thing for class publications to enter the political 
field. I believe that day is gone. 





The musical activities of this country are abso- 
lutely dependent upon the prosperity of the country. 
Without prosperity, no matter how much people 
may love music; if they cannot afford to buy music; 
if they cannot afford to buy tickets to hear music, 
it is a natural conclusion that all activities in the 
music field must be curtailed. 


Thus, everybody interested in music is vitally 
affected by the political situation. 


We have a man at the head of our Government 
today, President Coolidge, who is the first president 
to have given public recognition to music. 


Furthermore, Mr. Coolidge stands for lower taxa- 
tion. Had it not been for the Radicals who are now 
the Socialist party, under another name, headed by 
Mr. LaFollette, and the Democratic party, we would 
be enjoying a lesser burden of taxation right now. 
But it was these Radicals, with the Democrats, who 
blocked Mr. Coolidge’s plan for a continued reduc- 


tion of taxes. 


AM breaking away from all traditions 


HWE eee 


would then fully appreciate how important it is for 
us to keep out of the League. 


To be in the League of Nations would be a 
calamity to this country from which we could never 
recover. 


The Republican party, moreover, stands for pro- 
tection. Protection has been the backbone of this 
country and on it the country has been built up. 
The Republican party stands for conservatism. Call 
it “luck,” or whatever else you wish, the ‘act re- 
mains that under Republican administrations we 
have always had prosperity, and prosperity means 
money for everyone. A country cannot be run on 
theories. It has got to be operated under a policy 
of common sense. Now, whether the Republican 
party has a monopoly of the common sense of this 
country, or, as I said before, whether it is “luck,” 
I can’t say, but the fact remains that I do like their 
policies, and always have. 


So don’t think, Mr. Music-Lover, or Mr. Artist, 
that you are outside the pale of the body politic in 
this country. You should be as vitally interested 
as any business man or any working man. The 
successful future of this country means your salva- 
tion as well as the other fellow’s. 


elf 

an a alee i For that reason, on Election Day cast your yote, 
~ r. Coolidge now promises to lower taxation sti and cast it for the Republican party, for the Repub- 
ist, further. : ; 

oon lican party spells prosperity, and prosperity means 
ital ° ° ‘ —— 
He has pledged the Republican party to this. the development of music and, of course, a healthy 
Ss. growth of your bank account. We certainly can 
Ma * am. be happier with a large bank account than with a 
oi small one, so it also leads to happiness. 

ital Furthermore, he is agaist the League of Nations. 

wa And that is an exceedingly strong point in his favor. Yours for Prosperity, 

Si If you could have the opportunity of living in 

ea Europe every year as I do for several months, and hale , 
Tine realize the chaotic political situation of Europe, you ae 
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Letter Sheds New Light on “Aida” Premiere 
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Details of Lavish Production for Ismail Pasha at the Cairo Opera 
in 1871’ Are Revealed by Egyptian Prince’s Director, Carlo 
D’Ormeville—Historic Master-Work by Verdi Written to 
Satisfy Khedive’s Whim, Will Open Gatti-Casazza’s New 
Season at Metropolitan Next bY en 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 





NOTHER season at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House will be opened 





the first time that this opera has been 
chosen for the brilliant opening night; 
in fact, “Aida” is best suited for such 
an occasion. The general public, and 
operatic managers especially, ought to 
be thankful, and erect a monument to 
Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, who 
induced, nay, compelled, Giuseppe 
Verdi to write his “Aida.” 

It was certainly not easy to obtain 
from the reluctant maestro this master- 
work for the famous opera house in 
Cairo. Let me here rectify an error 
which is met again and again—the asser- 
tion that “Aida” was given for the first 
time as a part of the gorgeous festivities 
arranged by Ismail Pasha for the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. The Suez Canal 
was opened to navigation on Nov. 17, 
1869. “Aida” was first produced in 
Cairo on Dec. 24, 1871. 

This error is possibly traceable to the 
fact that all newspapers related in 1867 
that Ismail Pasha had asked Giuseppe 
Verdi to write an opera for the com- 
pletion of the canal, at which time the 
new and gorgeous Khedivian opera house 
in Cairo was to be opened. Verdi ener- 
getically and steadfastly refused. But 
then Ismail showed himself to be a great 
diplomat. He insisted, and his offers 
became so alluring that the maestro 
could not resist them. 

After the very doubtful reception of 
“Don Carlos” in 1867, which had sad- 
dened the great composer, it was not 
believed that he would continue to write 
operas. Jealous of his past successes, 
his enemies industriously spread reports 
that his creative powers were totally 
exhausted and he had finally withdrawn 
before the conquering advance of Wag- 
ner. The answer to these reports was 
“Aida,” a work which was finished in 
the brief space of eleven months. The 
story had to be taken from ancient Egyp- 


ee 


tian history and it had to be, according 
to the wishes of the exalted person who 
had ordered it, an opera of magnificence 
and gorgeous stage display. Although 


on Monday evening, these conditions were apt to handicap 
when Verdi’s “Aida” a composer who ever preferred to choose 
will be sung. Itis not his subjects freely, the opera became a 


masterwork considered by many to be 
the master’s greatest opus. What really 
does happen in the first two long acts 
of “Aida”? What are they but unduly 
extended expositions whose _ different 
stages offer opportunities for the display 
of vast scenic splendor? Yet what has 
the genuis of the composer made of those 
opportunities! 


A Lover of Pomp 


Ismail Pasha, born in 1830 in Cairo, 
succeeded his uncle, Said Pasha in 1863, 
as governor of Egypt. Four years later 
the Sultan bestowed upon him, against 
a yearly tribute of $3,000,000, the title 
of Khedive or Viceroy, making him 
thereby a sovereign. As a lover of art 
and splendor, Ismail Pasha was one of 
the most lavish rulers of his epoch. His 
treasury was always empty, still he 
never lacked money for opera, ballet and 
artists. He was a master in evading 
the payment of the interest on his loans, 
but he always had sufficient funds for 
buying costly presents for his prima- 
donnas and ballerinas, and for enter- 
taining them in a royal way. His friend, 
Sefer Pasha, was the master of cere- 
monies, or better said the maitre de 
plaisir of his royal highness, Drhanet 
Bey, the director of the opera house, Mr. 
Levissohn, the private banker of Ismail 
Pasha, and Bulger Bey, the personal 
French physician, were the faithful com- 
panions of their sovereign in the gor- 
geous villas of Kasser-Nil and Gezirah, 
the former having been built by Ismail 
for the reception of Empress Eugénie, 
Napoleon III’s Consort. The Empress 
could not refrain from expressing her 
surprise and joy when she entered the 
villa and found that the various salons 
and rooms faithfully reproduced her 
apartments in the Louvre. Here the 
Khedive’s great singers and dancers 
were royally entertained. 

_The Khedive was a daily visitor to 
his splendid opera house and he never 





















































A Painting Inspired by “Aida,” and the Interior of the Opera House in Cairo, Where the 
Work Was First Performed 


failed to appear at the head of a great 
and brilliant suite. A few of the best 
boxes in the opera house, screened, of 
course, were set aside tor the royal 
harem, and all the ladies took the liveliest 
interest in the procceedings. Ismail 
Pasha was broadminded enough to per- 
mit them to follow his example in send- 
ing precious gifts to their favorite 
arcists, even to the tenors. 

Ismail was a special connoisseur of 
the then most popular art of the ballet. 
There was one great and complicated 
choreographic creation; “Devadacy,” by 
Montplaisir, that captivated him _ so 
much that he missed none of its many 
performances. The music of ““Devadacy” 
sounded so well to his ear that an orches- 
tra located on a special steamer follow- 
ing the royal yacht on the occasion of 
Ismail’s usual evening sail on the Nile, 
had always to play the melodies so dear 
to the sovereign, and then, when Ismail 


second-class theater. Ismail Pasha died 
in Constantinople in 1895. 


Choosing a Conductor 


In the famous collection of letters ad- 
dressed to Verdi in his villa Sant’ Agata 
near his native Busseto, we find, among 
others from crowned heads, members of 
royal families and the highest diplo- 
matic, political and intellectual author- 
ities, not a few autographed letters of 
Ismail Pasha. In one of these the 
Khedive insists that the maestro shall 
conduct “Aida” personally. He vowed 
to honor him “like one sovereign the 
other” and to send a man o’ war to bring 
him to Egypt. But Verdi was so afraid 
of the vicissitudes of a sea trip that he 
refused, although Ismail had promised 
him 100,000 francs, besides the 200,000 
he had paid him for “Aida,” a then un- 
heard of price for an opera. 

Angelo Mariani, then considered the 




















anchored his yacht, he often sent word greatest Italian conductor, had com- 

to the director of the opera house to pletely broken with Verdi, who had 
have his favorite ballet produced the alienated the affections of Mariani’s in- l, W 
same night, even if a long opera had just tended bride, the famous Verdi prima- | 

been given. The dancers had thus al- donna, Teresina Stolz. Emanuele Muzio, 
ways to be ready on the shortest notice, WVerdi’s friend. could not undertake the 

and performances which started at 8.30 responsibility of such a heavy task, so 
in the evening, often did not end before Verdi entrusted the famous contrabass : 

3.30 the following morning. Can you player, Bottesini, who in addition to his 
imagine, say, five acts of Meyerbeer’s own specialty also conducted, with the = 

oy na 2 and then three acts of jmportant task of the world premiére of 

“ig ogyy Bt ae. . “Aida.” Such a thing as a “star con- 

t is a pity that this miniature Rot ductor” was unknown in those times, 
soleil was deposed in 1879. Ismail’s and the conductor was considered to have aN 

debts had grown over his head and as entirely fulfilled his artistic obligations 

| he disdainfully refused to submit to the if he prevented the ensemble from com- 
financial control of the great European ing to grief. The task of giving each izati 
powers, the end of his brilliant reign ‘singer and the chorus its cue falls, in ne 
was inevitable. the Italian opera houses, to the prompter, stan 
a Pasha is to be considered who must be. as can be easily seen, a kind 

"2 ; iF . one o Ss g - fies ’ 

1, Giuseppe Verdi in 1870, When He Composed “Aida”; 2, Carlo Bottesini, Who Conducted figures scant de piaet tee Wor , wes _versed in musical matters. bet ve 
the Worid Premiére of the Egyptian Opera at Cairo, Dec. 24, 1871; 3, Pietro Mongini, art. After his removal the Khedival erdi himself told the story that at the wing 
the First “Radames,” and 4, Paola Medini, Who Created the Part of the “High Priest” opera house in Cairo deteriorated to a [Continued on page 9] pleas 
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~ Washington Set Fashion in Music for Presidents, 


and Art Is Ever Welcome in the White House 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION HAS BEEN A MUSICAL HOME THROUGHOUT ITS HISTORY 


| 


> 5 © Underwood & Underwood 


l, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge in the South Garden of the White House Where the Marine Band Plays, from the Painting by Howard Chandler Christy; 2, Washington at Home, a 
Picture from the Mount Vernon Collection Which Shows the First President with the Flute, Nellie Custis at the Piano, and Martha Washington; 3, Music Room at Mount 
Vernon with the Harpsichord Presented to Nellie Custis by the General; 4, United States Marine Band, Capt. William Santlemann, Conductor, the Official Band of the Presidents; 


5, Glimpse of the White House from the Garden 


By DOROTHY DEMUTH WATSON 
and R. M. KNERR 
HE White House is the 
center of the domestic 
life of the nation. This 
mansion, in the heart of 
Washington, is, in a 
sense, the highest ideal- 
ization of what the American home 
stands for—loyalty, duty and the 
kindly family ties. Its simple and se- 
vere architecture, its graceful white 
wings and porticos, afford genuine 
pleasure to the eye. Standing amid its 























ample grounds with noble trees and 
shrubbery, and well-clipped lawns 
(where on Easter Monday the chil- 
dren of the capital hold their tradi- 
tional egg-rolling féte), it is a fitting 
home for our Chief Executive and his 
family. In this splendid but demo- 
cratic edifice music has sounded its 
beneficent message during more than 


a hundred years. 

In the present decade, when the White 
House musicales are a feature of the 
social season in Washington, though the 
programs given at large dinners and 


receptions are somewhat rarer than the 
delightful informal recitals, it is in- 
teresting to look back on a stately past 
and its musical associations. Today, as 
ever, artists count themselves fortunate 
to be honored with the coveted invita- 
tion to perform in the music room of 
the Executive Mansion. 

No “command” goes forth from this 
chief home of the nation, as from the 
palaces of Europe, but the auspices 
under which the programs are given con- 
fer as great a distinction. The First 
Lady of the Land, as the President’s 
wife is known by unanimous consent of 
America’s women, has been in most in- 
stances a lover of music, and, in par- 


ticular cases, a skillful performer on 
some instrument. 

The first and one of the most honored 
of a notable succession of gracious 
hostesses was, of course, the wife of 
the “Father of His Country,” Martha 
Washington. 

At Mount Vernon there is preserved 
a quaint old harpsichord which General 
Washington presented to his beloved 
adopted daughter, the beautiful Eleanor 
Custis, popularly called Nellie. This 
harpsichord was made in London in 1798 
at a cost of $1,000 and brought across 
the ocean to delight the heart of the 
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Newcomers Among Week’s Recitalists in Manhattan 
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HE recitals of last week were pretty evenly divided among the 
various types of entertainment—-singers, pianists, violinists 
and dancers all being seen and heard in programs of decided 
There were nine débuts, three of which were by 
pianists, four by violinists, two by dancers, and one by a 
singer, a dancer and violinist appearing in joint recital. Edwin 


interest. 





Ideler, violinist, created an excellent impression, as did also Ruth Breton, 
hoth being Auer pupils. Tomford Harris, a young pianist, was in the nature 


of a dark horse and his playing was an agreeable surprise. 


The Maryon 


Vadie Dancers displayed ingenuity in new dance figures, reflectitig credit 
upon their teacher. Several established favorites reappeared, among whom 
were McCormack, Arthur Hartmann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the Homers, 
making the week, all in all, one of high interest. 


Edwin Ideler’s Début 


Edwin Ideler, violinist, who some 
years ago had a string quartet, which 
played in Honolulu and presumably else- 
where, made his first New York appear- 
ance in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Oct. 21. Mr. Ideler is an acquisition to 
the concert platform. He plays with a 
firm, steady, musical tone, has a fine 
sense of phrase and fluent technic. The 
Arnold Bax Sonata in F, with which he 
began the program, lasts well over half 
an hour in performance. In spite of a 


certain wandering quality, it has 
moments of great beauty all of which 
Mr. Ideler fully realized. The Vieux- 
temps Concerto in D, which followed, 
showed that the artist was a master of 
contrasting styles as he did some very 
good playing in this number as well. 
Going back still further for his next 
item, he played the Corelli Sonata in A 
in excellent classic style, of giving to it 
all its dignity and purity. An Arioso of 
Bach, and Pugnani’s Praeludium and 
Allegro, arranged by Kreisler completed 
this group, another excellent study in 
classical playing. Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 
Capriccioso brought the program to a 
brilliant close. Throughout the after- 
noon Mr. Ideler’s playing was of a very 
high order and he merited all the copious 
applause which a numerous audience 
bestowed upon him. Harry Kaufman at 
the piano, aided materially in the suc- 
cess of the recital. J.A.H 


Pavlowa Dances Liszt 


Monday evening, Oct. 20, brought 
Mme. Pavlowa to the Manhattan Opera 
House for her fourth performance, giv- 
ing a revival of “Les Préludes.” The 
Dvorak “Carneval” Overture, paramount 
among overtures which have nothing to 
say and take their time about saying it, 
was the opening number. Then came 
Mme. Pavlowa in Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” in which Mr. Volonine fig- 
ured as the twenty times rejected suitor. 
“Les Préludes” was graceful, but in- 
terminable. This ballet was arranged 
by Fokine and was last given here in 
1913, when Mme. Pavlowa presented it 
at the Metropolitan. The remainder of 
the program was made up of diver- 
tissements that included Drigo’s “Con- 
quetterie de Columbine,” Liszt’s ‘Medi- 
tations Poetiques”’ and  Rubinstein- 
Tchaikovsky numbers, W. S. 


Sara Phyllis Grossman Appears 


Sara Phyllis Grossman, a youthful 
pianist of about fifteen summers, was 
heard in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 21, giving a program 
that would not have been an easy one 
for an artist double her years. Be- 
ginning with Tausig’s arrangement of 
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Bach’s Organ Fugue in D, Miss Gross- 
man played Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations, a well selected Chopin group, 
Grieg’s Ballade, Op. 24, and the Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsodie of Liszt. Miss 
Grossman is well prepared technically 
and plays with poise already. It is not 
in the nature of things for her to probe 
the inner meanings of some of her num- 
bers at such an early age. At present, 
she exhibits well-directed talent and 
there seems every probability that nat- 
ural maturity will cause her to develop 
into a very useful member of the con- 
cert-giving profession. J. A. H. 


De Curtis Compositions Heard 


With the cooperation of Giuseppe 
Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan; 
Caterina Gobbi, soprano; Mischa Good- 
man, violinist; Mary Menk, pianist, and 
Maria Rosa Vidal, harpist, a concert 
arranged by Ernesto De Curtis, com- 
poser, and largely of his own works was 
given in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 20. The concert was advertised 


to begin at 8.15, but it was nearly nine 
when the program started. Mr. Good- 
man played Beethoven’s Romance in G 
and Sarasate’s arrangement of a Chopin 
Nocturne, being called upon for an en- 
core. Mr. Danise then followed in a 
group of Mr. De Curtis’ songs, accom- 
panied by the composer. Miss Vidal’s 
first group was of numbers by Hassel- 
mans and Donizetti, the latter being a 
transcription of the “Lucia” Sextet. 
Miss Gobbi sang two of Mr. De Curtis’ 
songs, accompanied by him. Pianist and 
harpist were each heard again in groups 
of shorter numbers, and Mr. Danise and 
Miss Gobbi in more of Mr. De Curtis’ 
songs. All the artists were liberally ap- 
plauded by the large audience. + 


Rosing in Dramatic Recital 


Vladimir Rosing, tenor, whose duties 
as director of the opera department of 
the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester allow him only a limited time 
for recital singing, was heard in 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, Oct. 
20. Mr. Rosing has been heard too fre- 
quently in New York and his individ- 
ualisms are too familiar to require ex- 
tended comment. He aims at extract- 
ing the dramatic meat from all his num- 
bers and achieves success in most of 
them. 

Mr. Rosing’s program was. well 
chosen and well arranged, adding much 
to the interest of the recital thereby. 
Some of the songs were unfamiliar, 
others less so. Arensky’s “Dream of 
the Volga,” which began the program, 
was one of the most interesting of the 
entire evening. Gretchaninoff’s fea- 
thery “Snowflakes” which followed was 
also charming in another mood. The 
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second group, opening with Debussy’s 
lovely “Noél des Enfants,” was inter- 
esting though slightly over-colored. The 
high light of this group was Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” given, as it was 
originally written, for the voice, for the 
first time in these parts, as far as could 
be ascertained. The song was found so 
difficult when first composed that Saint- 
Saéns rewrote it in its orchestral ver- 
sion. Mr. Rosing was compelled to re- 
peat it. Moussorgsky’s “The Goat” and 
“The Death Serenade” were both excel- 
lent and won much applause. The 
Volga Boatman’s Song, given without 
accompaniment was begun with an al- 
most inaudible pianissimo, carried to a 
fortissimo and then back again so that 
for some seconds at the end no sound 
could be heard except by those nearby. 
It was a fine study in messa di voce. Mr. 
Rosing prefixed a number of his songs 
with explanatory remarks which were 


jlluminating. Admirable and sympathe- 


tic accompaniments were played by 
Nicholas Slonmisky. J. D. 


Arthur Hartmann Reappears 


Arthur Hartmann, violinist, who has 
not been heard in New York for up- 
wards of six years, reappeared in recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
21, doing such very beautiful work that 
one was moved to wonder why such ex- 
cellent violin playing has been hidden 
under a bushel so far as New York is 
concerned, for such a long time. Mr. 
Hartmann began with Bach’s E Major 
Concerto, the Allegro of which was a 
pure joy and the Adagio a fine bit of 
sostenuto playing in a graver mood. 
An Adagio and Allegro by Corelli, and 
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Three Festival Concerts Dedicate 
Intimate Salon in Chickering Hall 
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NDER the auspices of a group of 

musical organizations new Chicker- 
ing Hall opened its intimate music salon 
with a series of three festival concerts 
on Oct. 21, 22, 23. The hall has been 
“designed to provide an intimate place 
in New York City for the discussion 
and hearing of music, particularly in 
regard to its contemporary development 
and also its varied relationships to the 
other arts.” The festival committee 
consisted of representatives of the Amer- 
ican. Music Guild, City Music League, 
Franco-American Musical Society, In- 
ternational Composers Guild, Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic, League of Composers, Musicians 
Club of New York, and Dr. Eugene 
Noble of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion. 

The feature of the first concert on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 21, was the per- 
formance of Schénberg’s Second String 
Quartet with Voice, given recently at 
the Berkshire Festival. It revealed 


little of the spirit and originality of 
Schonberg and much of the facile posing 
with which he is occasionally credited. 
The Lenox String Quartet, Sandor Har- 
mati, and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violinists; 
Nicholas Moldavan, viola player, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist, and Dorothy 
Moulton, soprano, overcame apparently 
unsurmountable technical difficulties 
with ease and grace. The concert opened 
with the Smetana Trio in G Minor, 
played with finesse by Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist, Mr. Harmati, and Mr. Stoeber. 
Mr. Lhevinne gave the Schumann Car- 
naval and Miss Moulton sang a group 
of seventeenth century English songs in 
a fresh, clear voice, with good diction 
and a distinctive simplicity of manner. 
Walter Golde accompanied. 

A home-coming recital in honor of 
Leo Sowerby occupied the second eve- 
ing. With Ruth Rodgers, soprano, 
and Hans Kindler, ’cellist, Mr. Sowerby 
gave an example of each type of his 
work. Beginning with a suite “From 
the Northland” for piano, which the 
composer played, the program included 








1. “The Ascension,” Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, A major, Opus 22 
4 Cecil Burleigh 


2. Concerto in E. flat..W. A. Mozart 
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Third Annual New York Recital 


GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
TOWN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING NOV. 7th 


Harry Kaufman at the Piano 


PROGRAM 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Fisk Bldg., New York 
E. A. LAKE, 101 Park Ave., New York City 


3. Chaconne from Partita in D minor 
J. S. Bach 
(FOR VIOLIN ALONE) 

Andante Cantabile 
Tchaikovsky-Auer 
b) Moto Perpetuo ..... Franz Ries 
c) Hebrew Melody.Joseph Achron 
d) Caprice No. 24. .Paganini-Auer 


4. a) 














a group of four songs, “Images of the 
Leavening of Love,” “High Heart,” 
“The Sea Bird to the Wave” and 
“Sheep and Lambs,” effectively sung 
by Miss Rodgers; a sonata for ’cello 
and piano, with Mr. Kindler playing a 
plaintive mellow ’cello part and Mr. 
Sowerby at the piano, and three settings 
of folk melodies for piano, “L’Amore 
di Quei Due” (Milanese), “Lord Rendal” 
(Somerset), and “Money Musk” (Scotch- 
American). 

“The Romance of America’s Music” 
was the title of the third program and 
it traced a story from colonial ballads 
to twentieth century jazz. Helen Davis, 
soprano; Victor Young, pianist, and 
Vincent Lopez and his orchestra pro- 
vided the program. Miss Davis sang, 
in costume, groups of colonial songs 
by Francis Hopkinson and _ others, 
ballads of the ante-bellum days, and 
songs of the mountains, with Mr. Young 
at the piano. She was most effective in 
Mr. Young’s arrangement of a West 
Virginia mountain-song, “Red Rosy 
Bush,” cleverly imitating the twang and 
the drawl of the mountaineers instead 
of attempting to sing the song as an 
operatic aria. 

The climax of the evening, even to 
an invited audience of musical celebri- 
ties, was the appearance of Vincent 
Lopez and his jazz orchestra. It seemed 
to prove that America had acquired 
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World’s Largest B’way at 51st St. 
and Foremost “Subway to Door” 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


NORMA TALMADGE in 
“THE ONLY WOMAN” 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 








Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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Beginning Sunday 


“WORLDLY GOODS” 


With Agwnes Ayres and Pat O’Malley 
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Sweet Are the Uses of Publicity—Critics 
for “Unmusical Grocers and Milkmen” 
—A Symphonic Poem by Any Other 
Name May Sound as New Yorkish— 
When to Write Program Notes—Box- 
Offices Broadcast Views Upon Free 
Radio Performances—Three Halls With 
But a Single Concert—League to En- 
courage Art of Dancing Takes Form— 
A Few Surprises—Why a ’Cellist Paid 
So Much—tThe Secret of Creating “‘At- 
mosphere’’—Trenton Composer Livens 
Up the Modernists—Hair Shirts and 
Sainthood as an Aid to Singing 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Hey, what’s this? 

I find a whole page advertisement in 
the New York Times setting forth the 
merits of the Evening Post’s guest critic, 
Ernest Newman. 

“He has made the non-musical milk- 
man and grocer read him,” states the 
Post’s announcement, quoting a British 
commentator. 

I read on: “This is because Mr. New- 
man is possessed not only, as Mr. Henry 
T. Finck says, of an amazing erudition, 
but of a lively raillery that tickles the 
gentle reader from a smile to the broad- 
est laughter.” 

Testimonials follow, from Fortune 
Gallo, Otto H. Kahn (who says that “Mr. 
Newman is recognized as the leading 
music critic of Europe’), Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Joseph Stransky, William J. 
Guard, Henry Hadley and William J. 
Henderson. A handsome portrait of the 
guest critic occupies a good part of the 
space. 

I like this departure. At the same 
time, I am wondering how the other 
critics will accept the innovation. If 
the Post can broadcast the fame of its 
reviewer, why _ shouldn’t the other 
papers follow suit? In justice to Messrs. 
Richard Aldrich and Olin Downes, the 
Times should immediately insert page 
advertisements in leading dailies point- 
ing out the rare virtues of its own super- 
lative team of critics. 

“Laugh, Yourself to Death,” the an- 
nouncement might begin, “enjoy daily 
chuckles with our two brilliant racon- 
teurs, whose flashing wit and scholastic 
genius have made them the foremost 
music critics of America. We herewith 
print a few testimonials.” 

Surely the Herald will not do less for 
Henderson: 

“Ha! Ha! Haw-Haw! !” the adver- 
tisement writer might begin. “We have 
positive proof that William J. Hender- 
son’s musical writings are read not only 
by non-musical milkmen and grocers, 
but we can show that Will Rogers and 
Irv Cobb swipe most of their best jokes 
from him. We attach herewith the long- 
est list of testimonials ever written for 
a music critic. For example, read this 
touching letter: ‘I was once a grocer 
who had a milk route. I knew nothing 
of music. I thought a sonata was a 
kind of milk-shake. Today I know 
better. Thanks to the criticisms of Mr. 
Henderson. I have just refused the con- 
ductorship of a New York orchestra.’ ” 

Other advertisements may start out: 
“Milkmen and Grocers! As Americans 
we appeal to you not to be intrigued by 
expensive, imported music critics. Our 
competitor, the Post, tells you that their 
critic will make you laugh. Our own 
music reviewer, we tell you. is so funny 
that hard-boiled ushers hold their sides 


when he enters the Metropolitan. He 
has often stopped a performance by just 
looking at the artists—just looking, 
mind you! Here is no hide-bound, be- 
whiskered critic who reads only Punch 
for his humor. Our critic is a real, 
rip-snorting writer, a regular clown for 
comedy, who can write as nasty a roast 
as ever tickled a non-musical milkman 


and grocer.” 
* * * 


A composer noted for his clever ar- 
rangements of light music strolled into 
a certain managerial office last week: 

“Here’s a little thing I’ve just 
finished,” he said to a gentleman of the 
firm, handing him an orchestral score. 

This concern, I should add, handles the 
worldy affairs of a certain touring or- 
chestra, headed by a famous leader of 
the hour. The young manager examined 
the music critically. But he was not 
impressed with the music. True, it was 
brilliant, utilizing all the instruments 
of the band in unique fashion, but there 
seemed no particular point to the work. 

“What do you call it?” asked the young 
manager. 


“I haven’t any title for it. In fact, 
I had nothing particular in mind when 
I wrote it.” 


“Let us call it ‘Broadway at Night’ 
and play it on the road,” suggested the 
manager. “That title will look good 
on the program.” 


And last week “Broadway at Night, 
a Symphonic Poem,” was presented by 
the noted leader in a leading Missouri 
city. 

_ Bless me, the Missouri critics were de- 
lighted with the “symphonic poem.” 
They penetrated the meaning of the 
composition at once. They wrote rhap- 
sodically of the composer’s descriptive 
powers, the twinkling lights of the great 
highway, the roar of Times Square, the 
clatter of the milling crowds. 

_ If the title had been “Cows Browsing 
in Arizona” the same writers would have 
penned glowing word-pictures of cows 
blissfully munching grass in a verdant 
valley near Bisbee. (I trust my Arizona 
friends will not tell me indignantly that 
there is no such valley.) 

If the title of the composition had 
read “Scientists Catching a Microbe” 
the same critics would have sensed the 
clinical spirit of the work at once. Give 
‘em a title and they’ll provide the rest. 

I don’t blame these Missouri writers. 
First, they are impressionists, and as 
such their fantasy naturally bursts into 
flame at the slightest provocation; sec- 
ond, they are good honest souls who 
could not suspect they had been misled; 
third, I have often been fooled the same 
way. 

Our composer has collected all the 
Missouri reviews. 

“Now that I know what my composi- 
tion is all about,” he observed a few 
days later while visiting the same young 
manager, “I am writing the program- 
notes.” 

* * * 

On one side the radio broadcasters 
can rejoice that the recent court decision 
permits them to use copyrighted music 
without paying royalties to composers, 
but on the other side they have received 
quite a jolt. 

No more performances will be broad- 
cast by the Chicago Opera, for obvious 
reasons. The opera management has 
found that free broadcasting cuts into 
the box-office receipts. The Metropolitan 
arrived at the same conclusion at the 
very outset, I believe. Most concert 
managers have inserted a clause in their 
contracts prohibiting artists from broad- 
casting. 

But this is only the beginning. We 
shall soon have new devices to broad- 
cast opera and concerts on a pay basis; 
for so much a performance or we shal! 
hear, and possibly see, the great artists 
without leaving our homes. Truly, 
America is on the threshold of a new 
musical era. 

* * 

The ballet rehearsals for “Gioconda’ 
had just ended at the Metropolitan and 
the dancers were filing out. 

“T’ll tell you, Petunia,” remarked one 
of these dancers, “this new conductor 
Serafin has more pep in him than I’ve 
seen for an age in any conductor!” 

From which unofficial statement I 
gather that Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s newest 
acquisition swings a fiery baton. 

+ * * 


This girl has an idea. 

You know many an artist has given 
a recital in one of New York’s three 
leading auditoriums only to discover that 
a counter attraction in another hall was 
serious competition. Frequently three 
important events are going on simul- 
taneously, with the result that the critics 
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Tullio Serafin, New Italian Conductor of the Metropolitan, Whose Introduction to America 
Will Coincide with the Opening of That Institution in a Performance of Verdi’s “Aida 


on the Evening of Nov. 3. 


Mr. Serafin Is Not an Entire Stranger to Many at the 


Metropolitan, Since Beniamino Gigli, Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson Are Among 


Those Who Made Their Débuts Under His Direction in Italy. 


Senator Stefano Gatti- 


Casazza, Father of the Metropolitan’s General Director, Gave Him His First Job as 


Director of an Opera House 





give small time and smaller space to 
the least spectacular events. 

But the artist I have in mind will 
solve this problem. She will have every 
critic in New York in her audience when 
she starts to sing. 

How? It is easy. She will engage 
Carnegie, Aeolian and Town Halls for 
one evening; then she will sub-rent her 
privilege in two of the halls to some Brit- 
ish lecturers or other harmless, non-com- 
peting creatures. 

I wonder no one has thought of this 
solution before! 

. 2 «@ 


Don’t be surprised if you soon hear of 
an important movement to encourage 
the art of the dance in America. A 
band of prominent artists is now getting 
together in New York to form a league 
patterned after the successful Theater 
Guild. I do not believe that any ex- 
tremists like Miss Isadore will be in- 
cluded in this particular guild, but from 
what I hear the organization will be a 
lively one and well supported. 

* * + 


There was a wailing and a gnashing 
of teeth last Friday morning. 

It was a beautiful October day, but 
some musicians who picked up their 
morning pavers paid no attention to the 
weather. They just glued their eyes to 
the morning paper. 

A long list of prominent persons 
who have paid their income tax appeared 
in all the New York papers. Naturally, 
the artists and every normal being re- 
sented the publication of this list. 

I don’t envy the persons whose names 
appeared. Before a day had elapsed 
they were besieged with demands, veti- 
tions and pravers for donations. Were 
thev not listed as generous contributors 
to Uncle Sam’s treasury? 

The enterprising beggars had for- 
gotten one point: that the checks paid 
to the Government probably represented 
a big slice of some artists’ incomes. 

I felt a little sad when I saw the im- 
mense size of one visiting musician’s 
earnings, because I know he is one of 
the very few—perhaps the only one— 
who has not helped worthy causes. He 


‘has even sent his needy countrymen away 


empty-handed, yet he pays a fortune in 
taxes. Fortunately, the American tax 
collectors have parted him from this neat 
sum, otherwise he would leave these 
shores without leaving a dollar behind. 

Luckily, such a spirit of “take all, give 
nothing” is rare. In fact, some artists 
with large incomes have spent so freely 
that they can afford to pay only a few 
dollars for their income tax; I am con- 
vinced of this as I read over the tell- 





tale—but very inaccurate—list. 
The publication of these lists may 
bring about a strange situation. Some 


of us may take pride in paying Uncle 
Sam a larger income tax than our neigh- 


bors—provided the fact is duly reported 
in all the local newspapers. 

Of course, the list is packed with sur- 
prises, mostly pleasant. The amount of 
taxes paid by even lesser musicians runs 
into staggering figures. 

A large headline in a newspaper 
catches my eye, “Los Angeles ’Cellist 
Pays $449,292.” The man is G. Allan 
Hancock who played in the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony concerts made famous 
by Mrs. Carter and her co-workers. 

Now this ’cellist is—but just a mo- 
ment, please, ’till I re-tell that classic 
tale which is told over and over again 
in our foyers. 

The scene is the Carnegie Hall box- 
office. 

“T want two tickets for the 
concert,” announces the man 
small boy at his side. 

“Sorry, house is sold out, not even 
standing room left.” 

The father turned to his son excitedly. 
“Now, Sascha, you little loafer, will you 
practice when I tell you!” 

When I read the item about the Cali- 
fornian ’cellist I was minded to offer 
the same advice to other members of the 
’cello clan, but I read further. 

Mr. Hancock, it appears, is no more 
a plain ’cellist than W. A. Clark, Jr., is 
a plain violinist. 

Like Mr. Clark and that other fiddler, 
General Dawes, he has a little side-line. 
He is president of the California Trust 
Company. 





Heifetz 
with a 


* * * 


Unless you are a close watcher of the 
modernist school as represented by the 
League of Composers, the International 
Guild and some other leading bodies, the 
name of George Antheil will not mean 
anything to you. 

George Antheil is a Trenton, N. J., 
lad who is kicking up considerable dust 
in Paris just now. 

Compared to this infant of twenty-one 
summers, Satie, Ornstein, Scott, Cas- 
sella and the other mild futurists are 
dyed-in-the-wool conservatives. 

George is a pianist; that is, he plays 
the conventional instrument in conjunc- 
tion with a drum or two, plucked strings 
a la Percy Grainger, and one or two 
other pleasantries. 

I am informed that strong men who 
can look a Varese “Hyperprism” score 
straight in the face howl in terror when 
they are confronted with George An- 
theil’s music score. Mind you, I speak 
from hearsay only, for Antheil has been 
out of my reach for the past few years, 
studying abroad with Stravinsky, who 
just dotes on the boy’s talents. 

I hear that George is coming back 
to his own country soon, under excep- 
tional circumstances. I know that he is 
to receive a salary which is ’way up in 
five figures—I shall leave the publication 
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of the precise sum to our charitable in- 
come tax people. 

Antheil is already a recognized musical 
personality in France today. Whether 
his countrymen approve of him or not, 
Antheil is sure to create quite a fuss 
when he returns to his native land. 

*” * 6 


The secret is out. Now I know how 
some of our composers secured the proper 
exotic “atmosphere.” Oscar F. Baum 
of St. Paul makes these “disclosures” in 
the Dominant: 


“Sir Edward Elgar writes: ‘When I 


am composing “Sea Pictures” I assure 
myself of getting the briny atmosphere 
by giving up meat for an exclusive fish 
diet, and bathing twice a day in sea 
salt. When I was writing “Polonia” I 
lived a month on polony sausage under 
the pardonable delusion that this was 
the national diet of the Poles. I dis- 
covered my error too late to prevent a 
slight German accent appearing here 
and there in the music which is so 
much genuinely Polish.’ 

“Strauss smoked nothing but Egyptian 
cigarettes when he wrote ‘The Legend 
of Joseph.’ In writing the composition 
of his famous ‘Welsh Rhapsody,’ Mr. 
Edward German ate nothing but Welsh 
rarebits, drank Welsh ale and slept with 
a copy of ‘Wild Wales’ under his pillow. 

“Stravinsky says that the only way 
he succeeded in getting the proper 


Chinese atmosphere in ‘Le Rossignol’ 
was eating chow-chow every hour, grow- 
ing a pigtail and having himself lac- 
quered ali over.” 

Need I add that Mr. Baum is only 
joking? 

Y’ £€ e 

“Singers to be successful must live 
the lives of saints.” It is Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci speaking, and she is giving 
an interview to a reporter in London. 

“T have known singers,” said Madame 
further, “whose natural vocal gifts came 
perilously near to the croaking chorus 
of frogs in Aristophanes who yet made 
good by the stern discipline and saintly 
rigors of their lives. 

“T have known others with the song of 
a lark and the voice of a nightingale 
who went out like a flash because of 
their habitual excesses. 


“I sometimes tire’ of reiterating to 
aspirant singers who seek my counsel 
and advice: 

“‘The voice of an angel, allied with 
the artistry of Sarah Bernhardt and the 
ambitions of Napoleon himself, will not 
carry you far as a great singer without 
the hair shirt and the cell of the saint.’ 

“One woman even took me literally 
and donned a hair shirt.” 

But Madame failed to tell the reporter 
if the lady who donned the hair shirt 
ever considered the other half of her 
advice and lived the life of a singing 


saint, says your 
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L. E. Behymer Receiving Congratulations on the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of His Career as Manager ‘in California at the “Behymer 
Night” Held in the Gamut Club Shortly After His Return from a Trip to Europe 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 25.—In celebra- 
tion of L. E. Behymer’s thirty-fifth 
anniversary as an impresario in Cali- 
fornia, and as a “welcome home” from 
his trip abroad this summer, the Gamut 
Club held a “Behymer night” in his 
honor. A feature of the function, which 
was largely attended, was the emphasis 


placed on the service Mr. Behymer has 
rendered the cause of music in present- 
ing many of the world’s greatest artists 
in the West. As manager of the Phil- 


harmonic courses in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Behymer has been instrumental in giv- 
ing the public a vast amount of music 
which would otherwise never have been 


heard; and his territory has been ex- 
tended to other points in California, and 
to Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico. A member of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association, Mr. 
Behymer exercises a_ lively influence 
upon the business of concert-giving 
throughout the country and is_recog- 
nized as a pioneer whose activity has 


always been in the direction of progress. 
Commenting upon conditions in Europe, 
Mr. Behymer said he was impressed by 
the fact that audiences seemed more 
interested in the music than in the 
artists interpreting it. “Often the name 
of the singer who wins the most ap- 
plause may not even be known to the 
audience,” he relates. He also found 
a greater percentage of musicians em- 


ployed in Europe than in America, 
though they were not paid as much 
money as their colleagues in _ this 


country. 





“J H33y Wuzay” Chick, Honored tn Song, 
Starks for Wecca Cifter Yoard tn “Pron 


HAVOTALADEY EVO TEE E DET UATAATETE 


EARS ago a Dervish chief stirred up 
the Sudan and gave the British Gov- 


ernment a bad time. His followers be- 
came famous as fighting men, and 
“Tommy Atkins,” who had to bear the 
brunt of the business, found a new type 
of foeman and nicknamed .him “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy” because of the way he wore his 
hair. With his peculiar ability for ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the British 
“Tommy,” Rudyard Kipling perpetuated 
the memory of the black hordes, and 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy,” now available in settings 
by Oley Speakes, Arthur Whiting and 
G. F. Cobb—there may be others—has 


appeared frequently on concert pro- 
grams. Indeed, it vies with “Danny 
Deever” and “Mandalay” for chief 


honors among the Kipling songs. 

So music-lovers have become familiar 
with the “only thing that doesn’t give 
a damn” for a “regiment of British in- 
fantry”; familiar also with the exploit 
toasted in the lines: 

“An’ ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy Wuzzy, 

With your ’ayrick ‘ead of ‘air, 
You big, black, boundin’ beggar, 
For you broke the British Square.” 

Fuzzy Wuzzy’s method of warfare has 
been sung for many years. His “home 
in the Sudan” and even “the missus and 
the kids” have been remembered, but for 
more than two decades his leader and 
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chief, the man who inspired him to deeds 
both of treachery and bravery, lay in 
prison, forgotten; and only last week did 
the cables recall Osman Digna by bring- 
ing news of his release. 

Osman’s traffic in slaves first brought 
him into conflict with the British. In 
1882. slave-trading was condemned, the 
Mahdi proclaimed a holy war, and Os- 
man and his brother preached hatred 
of the white man. For years he carried 
on warfare and finally, in January, 1900, 
he was betrayed and captured. After 
brief terms in other prisons he was 
placed in solitary confinement at Wadi 
Halfa, and this has been his fate for 
twenty-two years. Special representa- 
tions in London resulted in his release, 
and now, when about ninety years old, 
he has started on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Osman will go down in history as a 
romantic character. When the Fuzzy 
Wuzzies broke the British square at 
Tel-el-Kebir, a British officer who en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand combat with 
the leader afterward declared that he 
was a white man. One story has it that 
his name was Nesbit and that he was 
born in 1836 in Rouen, France. Others 
assert that he is the son of a Scots 
seaman and an Arab woman of the 
Hadendowen tribe. 

One tragic incident of his campaign 


was the killing of General Gordon at 
Khartoum. The late Lord Kitchener 
waged war against him for many years 
and finally shattered the forces of the 
Mahdi. Legend has it that the blade of 
a would-be assassin once broke against 
Osman’s breast, but this is attributed to 
a coat of fine chain mail which he wore 
beneath his burnous. However, it 
brought him much fame as a person 
invulnerable under divine protection. 
When Osman Digna passes on beyond 
Mecca we will still be reminded of the 
prowess of his men, for certain it is 
that robust singers will continue to pro- 
claim, “Fuzzy Wuz, you broke the 
Square.” 





To Observe “Sousa Week” in Honor of 
March King’s Seventieth Birthday 


Sousa Week will be celebrated in 
theaters and music halls throughout the 
country to commemorate the seventieth 
birthday of John Philip Sousa on Nov. 
6. A “Sousa Day” has been officially 
proclaimed by the mayor of every city 
which the bandmaster will visit from 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 8, including Chicago, 
Bloomington and Springfield, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Decatur and Urbana, IIl.; 
and Madison and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sousa’s “New York Hippodrome March” 
will be played at the Hippodrome every 
day during Sousa Week.  Lieut.-Com. 
Sousa will conclude his thirty-second 
annual tour in New York on Nov. 16, 
when he will be heard at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music in the afternoon, and 
the Manhattan Opera House, in the 
evening. 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL IS 
DEEDED TO COUNTY 


California Amphitheater Now 
Public Property—Two 
Singers Heard 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, Oct. 25 (By Airmail). 
—The Hollywood Bowl Association, Mrs. 
J. J. Carter, president, turned over the 
Bowl, where summer orchestra concerts 
have been given outdoors for the past 
three seasons, to the County of Los An- 
geles. Thus the open-air theater and 
adjoining grounds, altogether 65 acres, 
valued at $1,500,000, have become public 
property, tax-free and immune from any 
attachment should any production there 
prove financially insolvent. The transfer 
of the title to the county will not inter- 


fere with the giving of concerts next 
summer along the same lines as formerly. 

Claire Dux, soprano of the Civic 
Opera Association of Chicago, appear- 
ing in recital here on Oct. 22, won a 
phenomenal success under the Behymer 
management. Persistent applause forced 
her to add as many encores as there 
were songs on her program, and even 
then the lights had to be turned out 
before the audience would leave. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Mil- 
ler, soprano, were féted when they ap- 
peared at the University of Southern 
California, the tenor’s alma mater, on 
Oct. 19. Popular Sunday afternoon 
music of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
opened Oct. 23 with a finely played pro- 
gram under Walter Henry Rothwell. 
Massenet’s “Neapolitan Impressions” 
was the novelty of the program, on 
which Marjorie Dodge, gifted soprano, 
was a successful soloist. 

Store and sales facilities have been 
added to the rooms of the MacDowell 
Club of Allied Arts, fronting on one of 
the main thoroughfares. The purpose 
is to sell music, books and art works 
of American artists in order to give 
them public support. This is another 
step forward of a club which, with Mrs. 
Graham F. Putnam, founder-president, 
always has set an ideal record for club 
work in dignified aid of American art 
and artists. 








Godowsky Recovering from Accident 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist and com- 
poser, is recovering in his apartment 
at the Hotel Ansonia, from a fall which 


resulted in a fracture of two ribs. The 
fall was a result of changed markings 
in the hot and cold water faucets of the 
bathroom shower. Mr. Godowsky, turning 
the cold faucet, was almost scalded by 
the hot water and the shock caused him 
to lose his balance. His daughter, Dag- 
mar Godowsky, motion picture actress, 
said that his condition was not serious 
and he would be able to fulfill his con- 
cert engagements. Mr. Godowsky, who 
returned from Europe a fortnight ago, 
has just written a jazz piece which will 
be played this season by Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 


Anita Damrosch to Wed on Nov. 8 


Anita Blaine Damrosch, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, will be 
married on her twenty-first birthday, 
Nov. 8, to Robert Littell, an editor of the 
New Republic. The ceremony, which 
will take place at the Damrosch home, 
146 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 
will be followed by a reception at the 
Colony Club. Only the families. will 
attend the ceremony. 
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~ Detailsot “Aida Premiere Revealed by Producer 
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first performances of “La Forza del 
Destino” he found it necessary to stand 
in the wings with a baton and indicate 
the tempi for the benefit of the con- 
ductor, “because the wretched fellow had 
been utterly unable to give the correct 
tempi himself.” 

Although Verdi finished the opera 
within the stipulated time, Ismail Pasha 
was unable to produce it at the end of 
1870, because of the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the con- 
sequent failure to receive the costumes 
and scenery, the commissions for which 
had been almost entirely given to 
Parisian firms. During the bombard- 
ment of Paris by the Germans, the 
accessories and costumes were lying in 
a storehouse. It was, therefore, found 
necessary to postpone the first perform- 
ance in Cairo until Dec. 24, 1871. 


An Egyptian Night’s Entertainment 


I am indebted to Carlo D’Ormeville, 
the Italian poet and theatrical man, for 
many interesting details of the first per- 
formance of “Aida.” D’Ormeville, born 
1842 in Rome, died one year ago, after 
having been for many years the head 
of one of Italy’s best known operatic 
agencies. Among his most successful 
libretti are those of “Ruy Blas,” set to 
music by Marchetti, “Elda,” by Catalani, 
and “Lina,” by Ponchiellis His most 
glorious epoch was his engagement at 
the Khedive’s- opera house as_ stage 
director. It fell to his lot to present 
“Aida” for the first time, and so his 
name is indissolubly linked with this 
great event. I am fortunate enough to 
possess a letter written to me by the 
glorious veteran, giving me a wealth of 
interesting details about the first “Aida.” 

It was the Khedive’s wish—I am fol- 
lowing now D’Ormeville’s statements— 
that “his opera” should be presented 
in a way never witnessed in modern 
times. It would be difficult to give an 
idea of the painstaking work which ex- 
tended over one year preceding the 
premiére. Suffice it to say that the total 
cost of the mis en scéne came to the 
fabulous sum of almost a million francs. 

“T remember,” D’Ormeville wrote me, 
“that Ismail Pasha once honored me on 
the occasion of a reception in honor of 
the great Mussulman holiday ‘Bayram’ 
with a conversation in French: ‘Tell me, 
M. D’Ormeville, when will our dear, 
very dear “Aida” be ready’? The ruler 
emphasized ‘trés chere’ with rather a 
sarcastic smile. My short answer was: 
‘Your Majesty, “Aida” is a lady, and 
ladies were already dear, very dear in 
ancient times.’ ” 

The tales told of the magnificence of 
the production sound like a chapter from 
the Arabian Nights. A small army of 
scholars, painters and other artists were 
engaged in making the presentation one 
of the utmost brilliancy and of complete 
fidelity in every detail. 

It was originally the Khedive’s wish 
to use on the stage as many plastic set- 
tings as possible, and it cost D’Ormeville 
many an argument to persuade the royal 
“opera fan” that it would require hours 
and days of time to set up the massive 





Count Melchiorre Délfico’s Caricature of Verdi, Published Before the Production of 
“Aida.” When It Was Contended That the Composer’s Creative Gifts Were Exhausted 
and That He Must Pore Over His Earlier Scores in Search of Inspiration 


altars, statues, mummies, sphinxes, etc. 
The scenery, however, was a real wonder 
without these extravagancies. Even the 
smallest detail was archeologically cor- 
rect. 


Elaborate Preparations 


To this day visitors to Cairo may see 
the entire setting and costumes used at 
the first performance. The jewels and 
dresses were barbarically beautiful. 
But the greatest care was expended in 
the selection of the performers, as they 
had to conform physically to the require- 
ments of the scenes. The dancers are 
said to have been the most beautiful 
obtainable anywhere. And _ in_ this, 
Ismail Pasha’s taste was notoriously as 
good as his experience was great! 

The gorgeous finale of the second act 
with over 300 people assembled, found 
the stage too small. The Egyptian 
trumpets employed in the triumphal 
march were played by six native Ara- 
bians, and it was the wish of the Khedive 
that the stage band in the same scene 
be composed of native musicians. 

D’Ormeville relates further that the 
ballet in the second scene of the first act 
brought about severe difference between 
himself and the balletmaster, a certain 
Mr. Fuchs, who had created a gorgeous 
ballet with pirouettes and similar choreo- 
graphic pyrotechnics. D’Ormeville in- 
sisted that such a display of classical 
dancing was in straight opposition to 
the solemn proceedings in Ptah’s Temple. 
It was he who introduced the dignified 
and stately steps and the changing 
groupings which are still followed today. 

Every member of the ballet received 
as a gift a bottle of chamnagne after 
the first performance. Ismail Pasha was 
the best customer of the most famous 
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wine producing province of France, and 
it used to be claimed in those times that 
the Khedive alone needed about three 
times the whole production of little sun- 
kissed Champagne. 

Still dancers were disappointed in one 
direction. Theater gossip had it that 
each dancer would be regaled by the 
sovereign with a string of genuine pearls 
to be worn in the Temple scene and to 
be kept as a precious souvenir of the 
memorable artistic event. No necklaces 
appeared, but this little tale is char- 
acteristic, as it shows that they con- 
sidered Ismail Pasha’s prodigality un- 
limited. 

Now let me relate another little 
“Aida” incident. D’Ormeville suddenly 
raised the question of the historical 
authenticity of Radames surrendering 
his sword to the High Priest as demanded 
by the libretto. After the question had 
been thoroughly discussed pro and con 
by a good many scholars, it was decided 
to lay the whole matter before Ghislan- 
zoni, the Italian librettist of “Aida” (the 
plot was invented by Mariette Bey, the 
famous French Egyptologist, and Marry 
and Du Locle were the authors of the 
French libretto). Ghislanzoni, a well- 
known wit, replied: “If a wooden sword 
is used, by all means let him surrender 
it; if it is made of precious metal, bet- 


ter not entrust it to the hands of the, 


doubtful priest.” The sword was sur- 
rendered—it was a wooden one. 
Another still more important question 
was raised by Pietro Mongini, the first 
Radames, who wished that the famous 
“Celeste Aida” romance could be post- 
poned until the end of the first act. Ghis- 
lanzoni, to whom the management cabled 
this suggestion, flatly refused his inter- 
vention. “I would not dare to appear 
under the maestro’s eye with such a pre- 
sumptuous proposition,” he answered, 
and so “Celeste Aida” has still to be 
sung before half the audience is seated. 
Even if the steam-roller of routine and 
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of years has come over “Aida,” those 
grand melodies, that romance of the 
lotus flower and the dramatic power of 
those scenes always rise up again, all, 
as it were, in new beauty. 

Not even in the Bowery theaters where 
Pharaoh looks like the King of Hearts 
in a pack of cards, where Aida leaves 
her chocolate paint on the hands and 
face of Radames, where five priests repre- 
sent the whole clergy of Old Egypt and 
the hero commands an army of six, not 
even there has it been possible to kill 
the effect of “Aida.” Very often we are 
too free with the word immortal in 
speaking of works of art—but to what 
opera of the Italian school may this dis- 
tinction be applied, if not to “Aida?” 


CAMDEN MUSICIANS 
ORGANIZE SYMPHONY 


Three Concerts Planned 
Subscription Basis for 


the Season 
By Arthur D. Pierce 

CAMDEN, N. J., Oct. 25.—Incorpora- 
tion of the Camden Symphony has been 
accomplished with the following officers: 
Howard Cook, president and conductor; 
Emil Kuss, secretary, and Paul W. 
Finkeni, treasurer. Mr. Cook announces 
a series of three subscription concerts 
to be given during this season with prom- 
inent soloists in the Camden High School 
auditorium. The Camden Symphony 
will take over the Camden Concert 
Orchestra of forty players, the new mem- 
bership being established at sixty. The 
organization will be conducted upon a 
non-professional basis, none of the play- 
ers being paid for their services. Re- 
hearsal quarters have been established in 
the parish house of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Broadway and Royden Street. 
The first concert will be given in Decem- 
ber. 

The Beethoven Club opened its season 


with a program devoted to the works of 
Saint-Saéns and Chopin. Mrs. Austin O. 
Frome and Bessie Lee were in charge. 

Fullerton Waldo, Philadelphia critic, 
gave an address before members of the 
Merchantville Musical Club at the first 
meeting of the season. A musical pro- 
gram-was presented under Mrs. Iredell 








on 


» Wyckoff. 


A meeting of the Gloucester Choral 
Society chose ©. Harold Lowden to be 
conductor again. Officers are William 
Bradway, president; Mrs. Milton White, 
vice-president; Grace Woodruff, secre- 
tary, and Rose J. Stubbs, treasurer. 

The Pyne Poynt Community Chorus 
has elected the following officers: Isaac 
J. Rhodes, president; Thomas Murphy, 
vice-president; Horace S. Miller, secre- 
tary; Alfred Brown, treasurer, and 
Ralph Githens, conductor. 

A meeting of the Camden Organists 
Club heard a paper by Roland I. Hart 
on “Community Music” and a musical 
program under Dr. Daniel Strock. 
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Triumph of the Musical Love-Lorn 


How Beatrice Fairfax, Newspaper Advisor to Countless Swains and Lassies, Accepted the 
Advice of James Wolf, Opera Singer, and Married Him—Was Sympa- 
thetic as a Child to “Lohengrin’s” 
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VEN a reigning prima 
%} donna does not get as 
many letters as _ the 

, aA, conductor of a news- 
ee GN paper column that gives 

ai advice to all and sun- 
dry upon every subject under the 
sun. The opera star may be asked 
to settle momentous questions re- 
lating to a student’s career, is per- 
haps called upon to recommend the 
right kind of teacher, or very likely 
is begged for money; but the head 
of a department such as has sent 
the name of Beatrice Fairfax far 
and wide throughout the country is 
expected to know more than an 
encyclopedia, to exercise a wisdom 
that would make Solomon retire in 
dismay and to show sympathy with 
all the human failings ever thouzht 
of—and a few more. 


“Whom shall I marry—when, where 
and how?” “Is it polite to enter a room 
with the right foot first, or the left?” 
“What is the correct thing to do when 
jilted?” “How can I jilt my gentleman 
friend without his being offended?” 
“Which fork do you eat peas with?” 
“If I have red hair, do you think a red 
dress would be becoming?” Such is the 
order of queries that pour in. 

Circulation of a newspaper is often 
affected by the amount of space given 
to material of this kind. The department 
may be headed “Advice to the Love- 
Lorn” or “Home and Fireside Chats 
With Aunt Prudential”—the outcome is 
much the same. Nearly everyone con- 
fides in it, and no one neglects to read 
the result of these confidences. 

Musicians are not exempt from the 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Wolf, as Seen Through 
the Eyes of Gianni Viafora 


influence of the newspaper or magazine 
correspondence department. They seek 
just as much advice and an equal share 
of attention. No class of reader is more 
likely to be love-lorn than they. 


The Advisor Is Advised 


Occasionally, as in the case of Beatrice 
Fairfax, whose advice on love-lornness, 
matrimony, engagements, weddings and 
all such aids to universal happiness has 
been flung over the continent by various 
newspaper publications, the advisor be- 
comes the advised. She who has told 
the love-lorn what to do now is told by 
one what she should do. After writing 
about and to sweethearts, lovers, hus- 
bands and wives by the column-full, Miss 
Fairfax, who was Lillian Lauferty in 
private life, has married James Wolf, 
a singer of bass réles in the Metropolitan 
Opera; and Mr. Wolf says she ought to 
write novels. So she will. 
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Plight 


Unconscious, or subconscious, premoni- 
tions of her calling seemed to have been 
experienced by Mrs. Wolf when she was 
but five years old. 

“I was taken to the opera to hear 
‘Lohengrin,’ ” she says, “and to this day 
I can hear the tones of Jean de Reszké’s 
voice. He was the Lohengrin. I have 
heard ‘Lohengrin’ since many times, of 
course, but never has the impression 
been quite the same.” 

Obviously, it was the plight of the 
love-lorn knight and the way he was 
taken in by his lady friend that appealed 
to the sympathies of the Beatrice Fair- 
fax of the future. A resolve to do some- 
thing for the musical love-lorn when she 
grew up was doubtless registered then 
and there. 

But there were other factors in the 
development of Mrs. Wolf’s authorship. 
Mrs. uferty was a social worker and 
it was the example of helpfulness set 
by her mother that inspired Mrs. Wolf 
to embark upon the agitated waters of 
her Beatrice Fairfax work and to extend 
a steering pen to young men and maidens 
whose crafts were tossed about by emo- 
tional storms. 

“T wanted to carry on, in some form, 
what Mother was doing,” Mrs. Wolf says, 
and I took up this writing as a kind of 
social service. When I began, I would 
bring home troubled letters addressed to 
Beatrice Fairfax and show them to 
Mother. Together we would study them. 
Mother would hold up a particularly 
perplexing appeal for help and ask me, 
‘How would you like this answered if 
you had written it?’ That was always 
her sympathetic way of approaching a 
difficult question.” 


Etiquette Forgotten 


Touching upon the wmultitudinous 
queries that Mrs. Wolf receives and upon 
the variety of details in the matter of 
etiquette that she is expected to adjust, 
Mr. Wolf is firm in his conviction that 
every man needs a woman’s refining in- 
fluence. 

“Put half a dozen men on a desert 
island,” he says, “and leave them there 
for six months and what would you find? 
A group of savages, I’m sure. Put 
women alone in the same conditions and 
I’m equally sure they would keep up 
all the niceties that they insist on now. 
A man slumps without the spur and 
inspiration of a woman’s finer mind.” 

But it was not to settle points in eti- 
quette that musicians sought the help of 
Bearice Fairfax. 

“They were not interested in what to 
order in a café or anything of that sort,” 
says Mrs. Wolf. “Those were the ques- 
tions propounded by young women who 
didn’t want to appear awkward in public. 
Musicians were too temperamental to 
bother about such trifles. They would 
come flying to me with distraught hair, 
waving their arms and pouring out their 
woes. Their worries were affairs of the 


heart or anxieties over their careers.” 
Mrs. Wolf does not claim to be a musi- 
cian, but Mr. Wolf says her judgment 
is by instinct accurate and her taste 
faultless. 
“You always like the right thing,” he 
says to her. 





“But I don’t know why,” is her 
answer. 

Yet Mrs. Wolf knows why she married 
Mr. Wolf. She liked him. Logie can 
no farther go, not even the logic of 


Beatrice Fairfax. PHILIP KING. 





Burnet C. Tuthill Visits 
Pittsfield for Initial 
Hearing of Prize Work 
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Burnet C. Tuthill, Business Manager of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. Chalmers Clif- 
ton Is on the Left, and David Stanley 
Smith in the Center 


Among those who journeyed to Pitts- 
field, Mass., to hear Wallingford Rieg- 
ger’s prize composition played for the 
first time at the Berkshire Festival re- 
cently was Burnet C. Tuthill, business 
manager of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Mr. Tuthill has a particular interest in 
the new work, since the composer re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Music at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory last June. 
The occasion not only gave him an op- 
portunity to hear the composition, but 
also to renew his acquaintance with 
musical friends in the East, two of 
whom, Chalmers Clifton, conductor of 
the American Orchestral Society in New 
York, and David Stanley Smith, well- 
known composer, are shown in the photo- 
graph. 





Carl D. Kinsey Files Suits Against Rail- 
road for $400,000 


CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Carl D. Kinsey, 
business manager of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, has filed suits amounting to 
$400,000 against the New York Central 
Railroad. Mrs. Kinsey was killed and 
Mr. Kinsey suffered severe injuries in a 
wreck of the Twentieth Century Limited 
bound for Chicago on Dec. 9, 1923. Two 
suits of $200,000 each are filed for Mrs. 
Kinsey’s death and Mr. Kinsey’s injuries. 





Lynwood Farnam Booked in Detroit 


Lynwood Farnam, who will give an 
organ recital in Town Hall, New York, 
on Nov. 3, is booked for a recital in De- 
troit on Nov. 6 and will play the follow- 
ing day in Utica, N. Y. Mr. Farnam is 
under the management of Fay Leone 
Faurote. 
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Opéra Comique Plans 
Ambitious Revivals 


QUULDUOUVTAASUNUUUOUETEANAAUAUO ECOG HUTA AeA 


ARIS, Oct. 16.—This season at the 

Opéra Comique, which opened last 
week with Massenet’s “Don Quixote,” 
will be a general review of the principal 
works in the répertoire of the company. 
Albert Carré and the Isola brothers wish 
to make the last year of their manage- 
ment a memorable one and to demon- 
strate the accomplishments of the Opéra 
Comique, they expect to give almost all 
the new works which have established a 
place for themselves in the répertoire 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 


tury. Among them will be “Pénélope,” 
“Louise,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Ariane 
et Barbe Bleue,” “La Habanera,”’ “La 
Lepreuse,” “Le Pays,’ “Marouf,”’ “Le 
Hulla,” “Fortunio,” “Aphrodite,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Le Chemineau 
Lorenzaccio,” “Les Armailles,” “Quand 
la Cloche Sonnera,” “Gismonda,” “La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” “Dans 
Ombre de la Cathédrale,”’ “La Forét 
Bleue,” “Le Marriage de Télémaque.” 

M. Ingelbrecht, the new director of 
music at the Opéra Comique, will offer 
his first new production when “Tristan 
and Isolde” is given in November. The 
Opéra Comique has, for some time, 
wanted to include a Wagnerian work in 
its répertoire and finally decided on 
“Tristan” as the one most appropriate 
for an opera house of this type. A new 
adaptation has been made by MM. Chan- 
tavoine and Léna, and is said to be super- 
ior to the earlier French translations, 
which took decided liberties with the 
Wagnerian text. 

Great hopes are held here for the work 
of M. Ingelbrecht, who has gained an 
enviable reputation as a symphonic con- 
ductor and who has also demonstrated 
his ability in operatic production. He 
was responsible for the mounting at 
the Théatre des Champs Elysées under 
Astruc, of the Berlioz “Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,” Weber’s “Der Freischutz” and 
Fauré’s “Pénélope.” The cast for the 
opening performance will include Mmes. 
Balguerie, Isolde; de Silvera, Bran- 
gdne; Verdier, Tristan; Vieuille, King 
Mark and Albers, Kurwenal. The sets 
will be designed by M. Jusseaume who 
will also do those for “Pélervins de La 
Mecque and “Les Indes Galantes.” 

Among the revivals planned are Bache- 
let’s “Scemo”; Bruneau’s “Le Réve’; 
Gluck’s “Orfeo”; Beethoven’s “Fidelio”; 
and Gluck’s “Les Pélerins de La Mecque” 
as well as a ballet from Rameau’s “Les 
Indes Galantes.” Maurice Ravel’s ballet, 
“Les Contes de Ma Meré L’Oye,” may 
also be given. 

The French novelties which will be 
given their premiéres this season, accord- 
ing to the policy of the Opéra Comique 
include: “Ianned,” lyric drama in three 
acts by Rodolph Darzens, music by Au- 
guste Chapuis; “Néréa,” lyric drama in 
three acts, poem by Jean Jullien and 
André Alexander, music by M. Le Borne; 
“Graziella,” romantic poem in four acts 
and six tableaux by Henri Cain and 
Raoul Gastambide (after Lamartine), 
music by M. Mazellier; “La Vision de 
Mona,” lyric legend in two acts, poem by 
M. Desveaux, “Verité and Frageoles,” 
music by (M. Louis Dumas; “Les Amants 
de Venise,” lyric story in three acts after 
Paul de Musset, by Tiarko Richepin; “La 
Tisseuse d’Orties,” lyric drama in four 
acts and five tableaux. by René Moran, 
music by Gustave Doret; “La Guivre,” 
ballet in one act by M. Multzer, music by 
M. Ratez. 





Granville Bantock Opera, “The Seal 
Woman,” Has English Premiére 


LONDON, Oct. 14.—Granville Bantock’s 
Celtic folk opera “The Seal Woman” had 
its first performance at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theater last week. It is found- 


ed on Hebridean legends and embodied 
in it are a series of songs derived from 
native sources, which Mr. Bantock has 
spent years in investigating. The book 
is by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser. “The 
Seal Woman” is a distinctly modernist 
work in what approaches symphonic 
form. It is based on an old legend, which 
tells of a fisherman who steals the cloak 


American School Rules in Palace of Sans Souci 
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SPIRIT OF AMERICAN ART PERVADES POTSDAM 


Left, A Group of Small Children Before the Elizabeth Duncan School in the New Palace in the Park of Sans Souci at Potsdam; Upper 
Right, Two of the Older Duncan Pupils; Lower Right, a Class in Appreciation 


ERLIN, Oct. 15.—The Elizabeth Dun- 

can School, at the new palace in the 
park of Sans Souci at Potsdam is, in a 
way, a counterpart of the Fontainebleau 
School outside of Paris; that is, they are 
both American institutions, under the 
patronage of foreign governments and 
occupy two beautiful old palaces famous 


in imperial history. Elizabeth Duncan’s 
fame has been eclipsed, in part, by the 
more sensational activities of her sister 
Isadora and her brother Raymond, whose 
cults and fancies have gained them in- 
ternational notoriety. Only a_ small 
group of people in her native land know 
of the twenty years’ of work which Eliza- 
beth Duncan has put into building up 
her school and the idea behind it. 

Since her early youth Elizabeth Dun- 
can has devoted her life to children and 
young people, teaching her religion—the 
beauty of the well trained and cultivated 


body. Life and art for her, are one and 
the same. Her method of teaching be- 
gins with the cultivation and perfection 
of the three elementary forms of move- 
ment, walking, running and skipping and 
the first principle of the school is that 
“physical and mental training are of 
equal importance and are to form a 
unity.” 

The doctrine of Elizabeth Duncan is 
not the question of building up muscles, 
of beating time mechanically with arms 
and legs to music, combined with senti- 
mental expressions, sometimes called 
rhythmic gymnastics and _ interpretive 
dancing, but to awaken the sensitiveness 
of understanding for the delicate flow- 
ing rhythm; the dynamics of life forces 
from the trammels of conventionality 
and one-sided intellectualism. 

Prior to the war, the school was under 
the patronage of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse at Darmstadt, but with the out- 
break of hostilities Elizabeth Duncan set 


sail for America with a small group of 
pupils, accompanied by her co-worker, 
Max Merz, a former pupil of Robert 
Fuchs at the Academy of Music, Vienna, 
locating first in Croton-on-Hudson, and 
later in Tarrytown. 

In 1920, the Elizabeth Duncan School 
returned to Europe and located, thanks to 
the assistance of the German Govern- 
ment, in the new palace near Potsdam, 
where it is now carrying on its work on 
an enlarged scale as an international in- 
stitution. Mr. Merz, well known in New 
York for having directed sixteen con- 
certs given in 1918-19 by the People’s 
Institute in which, for the first time, 
the folk-songs in all the languages of 
the white race were illustrated, has re- 
turned to the United States each winter 
to lecture on the art and rhythm of the 
human body and to take part with Ger- 
trud Drueck, in conducting the New 
York branch of the Elizabeth Duncan 
School, at Carnegie Hall. 





of a seal woman—the mermaid shep- 
herdess who watches over flocks of seals. 
She cannot go back to the sea without 
the cloak, so she marries the fisherman 
and lives on the land. Years later, her 
daughter finds the cloak and gives it to 
her. She puts it on and immediately 
plunges into the sea. The story is told 
by an old hag, “The Cailleach,” who sits 
on the shore and croons her legends. A 
series of some fifteen songs are incor- 
porated in the opera, some as a sort of 
leit motif, others as interludes. Cer- 
tainly no two people were better fitted 
for the task of producing such an opera 
than Mr. Bantock and Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser, for he was a pioneer in research 
in Hebridean music and she in its folk- 
lore. The opera had an immediate suc- 
cess, greater than that of any of the 
other English operas tried out recently, 
and although it has been repeated sev- 
eral times, the house is always full and 
enthusiastic. 

LONDON, Oct. 15.—Sergei Rachmani- 
noff attended a performance of his Mass 
at All Saints’ Church recently. The 
Offertorium was also one of his composi- 
tions. 


Makes Début as 
Orchestra Conductor 


‘MUNICH, Oct. 4.—Ethel Leginska re- 
cently made her first formal appearance 
as conductor of a Symphony Orchestra 
in Munich on Oct. 7 when she appeared 
at the Tonhalle directing the augmented 
Konzertverein Orchestra. She gave a 
second concert on Oct. 13 and will appear 
in recital on Oct. 16. At the concert on 
Oct. 7 Mme. Leginska conducted Weber’s 
Oberon Overture, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” 
Overture and two of her own Poems after 
Tagore, besides playing Bach’s Concerto 
for piano with orchestra in F, conducted 
from the piano. This was the first time 
a woman conductor had been heard in 
Munich. For the second concert on Oct. 
13 the program included Strauss’ “Tull 
Eulenspiegel,” Mozart’s Symphony No. 
35, Leginska’s Exotic Suite after Gau- 
gin and Weber’s Concerto for piano with 
orchestra, op. 11 in C sharp, conducted 
from the piano. At her recital on Oct. 
16, also at the Tonhalle, Leginska will 
play a Chopin-Liszt program. 


Ethel 


Leginska 


Leone Kruse Returns to Munich 


Opera in “Cavalleria” 


MUNICH, Oct. 14.—Leone Kruse, Amer- 
ican dramatic soprano, made her first 
appearance as a permanent member of 
the Munich Opera as Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” In the spring Miss 
¥ . . ,: 
Kruse was a guest artist here in “Tosca 
and was subsequently engaged for the 
regular season. Her voice is warm and 
full and her interpretations reveal an 
instinetive understanding of the part. 
Her stage presence has poise and 
her characterizations are vivid and dis- 
tinctive. 





BERLIN, Oct. 16.— Pietro Mascagni, 
whose “Aida” performances failed here 
recently, was greeted enthusiastically by 
a large audience when he offered his own 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” instead, at the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus. 

AMSTERDAM, Oct. 15.—One of the guest 
conductors with Willem Mengelberg’s 
Concertgebouw Orchestra here will be 
Pierre Monteux, until this year conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony. 
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Buffalo 
Oct. 8th,. 1924 





BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

Madame Vreeland is such a satisfying artist it is difficult to 
estimate her gifts in mere words. She is a woman of personal 
beauty and charm, and her voice is a constant delight to the ear. 
It is a vocal organ clear as a bell, even throughout its scale, and 
possessing the combined qualities of brilliance and warmth. A 
style of superb finish and a keen feeling. for the spirit of each 
song add to the list of graces with which this irresistible artist 
captivates her audience. 

Last night’s appearance was Madame Vreeland’s second in this 
city, and the occasion marked her second conquest of a Buffalo 
audience. It is to be hoped her visits here will be frequent. 


—Edward Durney. 


THE BUFFALO ENQUIRER 


Miss Vreeland, who made her Buffalo debut last season, again 
won the hearts of the audience with the charm of her voice and 
her stunning stage presence. The delightful young artist also 
revealed the brilliant quality of her musical intelligence in her 


choice of songs. 


THE BUFFALO EVENING TIMES 


Miss Vreeland has sung here once before, and the opportunity 
of hearing her again was a very welcome one. She is a young 
singer, very generously endowed with intelligence, musical in- 
stinct and a voice of great natural beauty. She had, moreover, 
made a discriminating selection of American songs, several of 
which, the Griffes and MacDowell ones especially, were of musical 
worth. Her vocal control is admirable, her singing entirely effort- 
less in the face of difficult intervals, and the result was artistic in 
the extreme. Deems Taylor’s “May Day Carol,” she sang as an 
encore with a simplicity and eloquence which were moving. 





VREELAND 


Soprano 


Pittsburgh 
Oct. 22nd, 1924 





THE PITTSBURGH POST 


There came a voice to our town yesterday afternoon such as we 


often hope to hear and seldom get. That voice was the glorious 
organ of young Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, from New York. 
That girl has everything: style, intelligence, sympathy, technique, 
and she has the two-fold gift of knowing how to choose a song 
and then projecting it. What is this season of °24-’25 to be, a 
renaissance of Haydn? The night before we heard Haydn mur- 
dered in off-pitch, off-breath, off-tone readings, and yesterday we 
heard him resurrected and sent floating up into the heights. Even 
the attenuated setting of Shakespeare’s “She Never Told Her 
Love,” with its none too-engrossing text, was beautifully done. 
The joyous “How the Dancing Sunbeams,” which was also at- 
tempted the night previous, was tossed off in an infectious man- 
ner. Her readings of the old English airs was distinctly in idiom. 
“My Lovely Celia” was one of those sustained ditties so much 
affected by the Georgians and Elizabethans. It had fragrance and 
charm. “Shepherd Thy Demeanour,” for all its poorly contrived 
coda, was a happy conclusion to the group. In her French four- 
some, Miss Vreeland rose to new heights. The timbre was ex- 
quisite, and for floating qualities and no mean dramatism she was 
altogether lovely. Pierné’s “Le Moulin,” with its fretful piano 
line, we have had many times and liked it. Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” 
was an appealing rendition of this slightly threadbare chanson 
d’amour. Ferrari’s “Le Miroir” was a most impressive piece of 
half-voicing. A notable moment was her lieder group. Hugo 
Wolf’s “Zur Ruh” was a magnificent bit of vocal repression. The 
Strauss “Zueignung” was brilliant exposition of this great song. 
and Erich Wolff’s “Faden,” with its mezza-voce effects, was an 
artistic achievement. By all means let’s have Jeannette Vreeland 
back again. She’s the freshest young American voice we’ve had 
since they took the cable cars off Bedford Avenue. 

—Harvey Gaul. 
THE PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE ; 


The Tuesday Musical Club had a most auspicious opening yesterday after- 
noon in Upper Memorial Hall. Miss Jeannette Vreeland. soprano, of New York 
City, was the guest artist and gave the entire program, which was one of rare 
beauty and worth. Miss Vreeland gave “Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes Yeux,” from 
“Le Cid,” a group of English, one of German and one of French songs, and 
in the latter her voice seemed to grow in loveliness and beauty even as she 
sang. The ease with which she uses her voice is such a satisfying feature of 
her work. In addition to her wonderful vocal gift, Miss Vreeland gets over to 
her audience the impression of an exceptionally charming personality, and she 
is surely a joy to the eye as well as to the ear. Several encores were granted, 
one of which, “Fairy Tales,” the artist made a thing of spun silver and gossamer. 


Management: 


Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Dig Deep, if Seeds of Musical Culture Would 
Bring Forth Rich Fruit, Urges Rudolp h Ganz 


QUAL END EA DONT AAT DADA at, a eee USUAL 


Pianist and Conductor. of St. 
Louis Symphony Sees Mis- 
sourl City as Real Art 
Center of Southwest as Re- 
sult of Zeal in Building Firm 
Foundation — Children’s 
Concerts a Vital Factor, He 
Says—Champions the Mod- 
erns 


MUSICAL missionary is a term that 

might be appropriately applied to 
Rudolph Ganz in recognition of his 
achievement in bringing symphonic 
music to many communities of the 
Middle West and South in the three 
years he has been conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony. From St. Louis as a 
center Mr. Ganz and his orchestra have 
visited some seventy-five cities in four- 
teen States and he is convinced that the 
city is justified in its claim to being one 
of the important music centers in the 
United States. 

Music, according to Mr. Ganz, is fast 
playing a vital part in the lives of the 
Middle Westerners. In St. Louis, where 
the orchestra has been a matter of civic 
pride for several years, other forms of 
music are being developed which will 
supplement the work of the organization 
in developing a more genuine apprecia- 
tion for the cultural arts. 

“Some cities have been criticised for 
cultivating only the surface, musically. 
That is what St. Louis is trying to avoid 
and is looking forward to the establish- 
ment of large conservatories. A com- 
munity must dig deep if it would plant 
the seeds of musical culture in a soil 
that will bring forth rich and abundant 


fruit. Washington University and St. 
Louis University are preparing to estab- 
lish music departments. The city has 
an abundance of musical talent and the 
orchestra is doing its part in trying to 
encourage it by engaging as many as 
fifteen or twenty local soloists to appear 
in its popular programs. Last season 
Helen Traubel, a St. Louis soprano, ac- 
companied the orchestra on its six 
weeks’ tour as soloist, and because of 
her unusual success has been reengaged 
for this season. 

“The orchestra board shares my 
vision of a great musical St. Louis, but 
of course it has to be more conservative. 
Last November our civic campaign 
brought the orchestra a guarantee fund 
of $300,000 for a _ three-year period. 
While we have several generous guaran- 
tors, we have no financial ‘angel.’ The 
orchestra is a civic institution run in a 
most democratic manner. Recently we 
have been helped in a financial way and 
strengthened in our artistic position by 
making Victor records. Since our con- 
certs have been broadcast from the Post 
Dispatch radio station our circle of 
friends has been ever widening.” 

Children’s concerts will be an impor- 
tant part of the orchestra’s program in 
St. Louis this season. There will be two 
series of five concerts each, one spon- 
sored by the board of education for all 
the public school children, and another 
sponsored by fifty-two parochial and 
private schools for their pupils. For 
two seasons the children’s concerts in 
St. Louis were supported by Joseph 
Pulitzer, publisher of the Post Dispatch. 

Mr. Ganz has been very successful 
with his children’s concerts at home and 
on tour, with the attendance often rang- 
ing as high as 10,000. Last year he 
gave a program for 4000 Negro children 
in St. Louis. They showed their ap- 
proval in polite applause until the or- 
chestra played a Coleridge-Taylor num- 
her; then they all stood up and cheered. 
Mr. Ganz regards the children’s concerts 





ThelthacaConservatory of Music 


THE VIOLIN MASTER SCHOOL UNDER DIRECTION OF 


PULLER LULL LEE CL 


as very important in educating the 
concertgoers of the future. He believes 
they should pay something, however 
little, to make them feel they have a 
share in supporting the orchestra. At 
many concerts the children take part in 
the program by singing a few songs 
with the orchestra, and at others there 
is a small chorus. 

The next step Mr. Ganz is eager to 
take in the development of the musical 
life of St. Louis and the Southwest is 
the establishment of a Southwestern 
Music Festival to be held in St. Louis 
each spring. He wants to include the 
musical organizations, choral societies, 
school children and school orchestras in 
a week’s program. It is Mr. Ganz’ aim 
to attract visitors from cities through- 
out the “trade territory,” which includes 
all of the Southwest up to the Rocky 


Mountains, northward into southern 
Nebraska and lowa and eastward to 
Mississippi. 


“There is a strong trend in our pro- 
grams toward modern music,” Mr. Ganz 
said. “I believe in letting living com- 
posers live. A number of compositions 
have had their first American perform- 
ances in St. Louis. Last year we pre- 
sented Stravinsky’s arrangement of the 
‘Volga Boatmen’s Song’ in St. Louis and 
on tour. This year we will give the 
first American performances to ‘Vor- 
friihling’ by Wellesz, Notturno and 
Novelletta by Martucci. Others to be 
presented include Honegger’s ‘Pastorale 
d’Eté,’ Boccherini’s Symphony in C and 
the Andrea Little Suite. We shall in- 
crease the orchestra to 100 pieces for 
the introduction of ‘Poéme de |’Ecstase’ 
by Seriabin and ‘Heldenleben’ by 
Strauss.” 

In addition to his work as conductor, 
Mr. Ganz has made numerous appear- 
ances as pianist. Last season he was 
soloist in twenty concerts in which Fred- 
erick Fischer, his assistant, conducted 
the orchestra. He opened this season 
with: a piano recital in Pittsburgh on 


SEASON 1924-1925 


CESAR THOMSON 


the world’s greatest master of the violin, announces the same system of class instruction employed 
at the Brussels Conservatory of Music under such eminent teachers as Wieniawski, Leonard, Vieux- 
temps, Ysaye, and Thomson will be presented by César Thomson at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 
Professor Thomson has able assistants and others will be added from time to time to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for preparatory work for young violinists seeking instruction from this 

F greatest of all violin teachers. 







Private Lessons 


Auditorium and Administration Building of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

















Photo by Strauss-Peyton 
Rudolph Ganz, Pianist and Conductor of 
St. Louis Symphony 


Oct. 21, shortly after his return from a 
summer in Europe. On Dec. 4 and 5 
he will appear as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony in Detroit. A number 
of recitals have been arranged in St. 
Louis and neighboring cities. 

While in London last summer Mr. 
Ganz set to music four poems, “Tonight,” 
“Swans,” “The Look” and “Message,” 
by Sara Teasdale, who formerly lived 
in St. Louis. J.S 





Yeatman Griffith Pupil Sings with San 
Carlo Opera Company 


Bernice Schalker, a pupil of Yeatman 
Griffith, who recently made her début 
with the San Carlo Opera, is gaining 
continued success. In the recent produc- 
tion of Flotow’s “Marta,” Miss Schalker 
won praise for the freshness and warmth 
of her contralto voice and the demure 
and captivating atmosphere she created 
in the réle of Nancy. 






César Thomson 


may also be arranged for when desired; but Professor Thomson’s teaching schedule is 
limited and reservations should be made as far in advance as possible. 


For Further Information Address 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NOTE: By special arrangement with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
Cesar Thomson will teach at the JUILLIARD FOUNDATION for 


two days every other week. 
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Photo by Morse, N. Y. 


KOLITSCH 












“Kolitsch knows how to fascinate his audience.” — “L’artiste a fait preuve d’une technique réellement 
Prager Presse, Prague. hors de l’ordinaire.”—La Presse, Montreal. 
“Double stoppings presents little difficulty to him.” “He seems likely to make a great name for himself 


as a violinist. The performance of Tartin1’s “Trillo 
“pi d sil ¥ 1) Tel } Del Diavolo’ was in several respects excellent. A 
is tone 1s pure and silvery..—Dazly Lelegraph, very remarkable player.”—Montreal Daily Star. 


—Morning Post, London. 


aaaieten . as “His playing simply swept the audience off its feet | 
“Tt is impossible to deny his qualities of charm.” — and brought him repeated recalls.” — Musical 
Glasgow Herald. America, Dec. 29, 1923. 


New York Début, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, 1925 | 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York ‘ 
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CALLS LONDON DOOR 
TO WORLD OF MUSIC 


Alfred Piccaver Moves Prop- 
erty from Vienna to 
England 


LONDON, Oct. 20.—‘A singer captures 
London, and he captures the world,” says 
Alfred Piccaver, American tenor. ‘“Lon- 
don, not Paris, New York, Vienna, Ber- 
lin or Milan, is the door to the musical 
universe. Moreover, I find the _ soft 
English climate good for the voice.” 


Mr. Piccaver has recently returned 
from a business trip to Vienna, and is 
moving all his personal property from 
Austria, where he has been established 
as an opera singer, to England. Speak- 
ing of his career and how he happened 
to follow his profession, Mr. Piccaver 
says: 

“My first public appearance was in 
the choir of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, 
N. Y. While I was on a holiday to the 
Austrian Tyrol a theater manager from 
Prague arrived and joined a party of 
my friends. It was suggested we should 
have a concert and that the one who sang 
best should receive a contract to sing 
in Prague. I sang, and in a fortnight, 
much to my astonishment, received a 
contract and went to Prague. There I 
sang in opera and have remained in it 
ever since. Naturally, I did some seri- 
ous training in Milan, working under 
Puccini and Battistini. 

“Edison had wanted me to make 
science my life work. Perhaps he put 
magnetism in my throat instead. Puc- 
cini, who is my friend, says he did!” 








BOY VIOLINIST KNEW NOTE 
SOUNDED BY MOTOR HORN 





Eduard Zathureczky Early Showed 
Ability to Recognize Pitch in 
His Studies 


KOSICE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, Oct. 10.— 
“It was quite by chance that my wife 
discovered that our son had an absolutely 
accurate ear,” says Alfred Zathureczky, 
inspector of the Czechoslovakia State 
Railways and father of Eduard Zath- 
ureczky, violinist, who will make his 
American début in January. “Eduard 
was only six when, hearing a motor car 
pass, he said, ‘Please strike F Sharp 
on the piano. I’m sure it is the sound 
of the horn.’ And it was! Eduard had 
already played at a pupils’ concert with 
success, and subsequently was placed 
under the tuition of Hubay in Budapest. 

“My wife had been successful as a 
concert artist, both as a pianist and 
singer, and _ shortly before Eduard 
was born she asked that a sheet of 
music be placed under the pillow upon 
which he would be laid. When he grew 
old enough for toys, these always in- 
terested him much less than something 
in the line of a musical instrument.” 

Mr. Zathureczky has given concerts 
in Europe with success. In Budapest the 
Archduchess Augusta and the Archduke 
Joseph were enthusiastic auditors. 





Margaret Matzenauer Returns to New 
York from Concert Tour 


Margaret Matzenauer has returned to 
New York from her pre-opera concert 
tour, and is to appear in the Metro- 
politan Opera in contralto réles the first 
week of the season. She sang in La 
Crosse, Wis., Oct. 20; Green Bay, Oct. 
21; St. Paul, Oct. 23, and Minneapolis, 
Oct. 24. 





Edward Johnson Will Appear With 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is to appear as soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra on Nov. 6 
and 8 in Cleveland. He will give a re- 
cital in Toronto, Can., Nov. 11. 


Jascha Heifetz to Give New York Recital 
in Carnegie Hall 


Jascha Heifetz will give his first New 
York violin recital of the season on Nov. 
15 in Carnegie Hall. On Nov. 18 he will 
play in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia. 





Albert Spalding Has New Music for 
New York Recital 


Albert Spalding’s violin recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Nov. 2 will be the third 


feature of the Wolfsohn subscription 
series. His program will include Vera- 
cini’s Sonata in B Flat, edited by Ot- 
torino Respighi. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
“Notturno Adriatico” will be a novelty, 
and Mr. Spalding will also play Tar- 
tini’s Pastorale, Brahm’s Sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 108, and numbers by himself, 
Wieniawski, Paganini, Debussy, Lili 
Boulanger and Chabrier. André Benoist 
will accompany. 


CECILIA HANSEN TO LIVE 
PERMANENTLY IN AMERICA 








Violinist Becomes Citizen of United 
States—Finds Conditions in Europe 
Improved 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, who returned 
to America with her husband, Boris 
Zakharoff, on the Olympic, will make her 
home in America. 

“I took out citizenship papers before 
I went to Europe for the summer,” she 
says. “We will remain in America 
permanently. Our little daughter could 
not come with us on this trip, however, 
as I would not have time to give her 
proper attention on my concert tour. 
So she remains abroad for the present, 
but will come later. 

“I am glad it is decided that I shall 
play the Karlowicz Concerto with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 6. I had not received word 
before I sailed about it. 

“We spent a quiet summer at Bad 
Landeck. This fall, beginning in Sep- 
tember, I made a tour of Germany, ap- 
pearing in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Frankfort and Cologne. Conditions in 
Europe are much better than they were 
the summer before. With the currency 
stabilized again, it is much better all 
around.” 

Mr. Zakharoff says he is delighted to 
be in New York for the American début 
of Thamar Karsavina. He has _ seen 
Mme. Karsavina and Pierre Vladimiroff 
in Germany and is enthusiastic over 
their dancing. 

Miss Hansen’s tour will be her second 
in America and will take her to the 
Pacific Coast in December. 


PIANIST EARLY ABSORBED 
TRADITIONS ABOUT CHOPIN 








Mme. Leschetizky’s Grandmother Was 
Noted for Playing of His Music 


Traditions about playing Chopin’s 
music were. early absorbed by Mme. 
Leschetizky, whose grandmother, a 
sister of Julius Fontana, Chopin’s friend 
and the editor of his works, was cele- 
brated as a Chopin interpreter. 

The family lived in Prezemysl, Aus- 
trian Poland, and Mme. Leschetizky’s 
first teacher was Louis Marek, a pupil 
of Liszt. She then studied with Theodor 
Leschetizky, soon becoming one of the 
most prominent members in the Leschet- 
izky school. 

In 1908 teacher and pupil married, 
and Mme. Leschetizky collaborated with 
him until his death in 1915. His last 
illness prevented her public appearances 
for some time, but more recently she 
has given concerts throughout Europe 
with great success. In 1922 Mme. Les- 
chetizky moved to Paris, where she es- 
tablished a school to carry on the tradi- 
tions of her celebrated husband. 


PIANISTS TRAVEL TOGETHER 


Hofmann, Rosenthal and Brailowsky Due 
on Majestic 


Three celebrated pianists are coming 
to the United States on the Majestic, 
arriving in New York Nov. 5, one of 
them for the first time. 

Josef Hofmann returns to give the 
first concert of his fall season on Nov. 9 
in Boston, after a summer spent in 
Europe. 

Moriz Rosenthal cabled he would 
sail on the Majestic in order to arrive 
for the opening of his tour in Denver. 

Alexander Brailowsky, who makes his 
American début in Aeolian Hall Nov. 19, 
is also looked for on this boat. 








Isa Kremer was announced to give a 
song recital in Newark, N. J., on Oct. 26, 
and will sing in Montreal, Can., on 
Nov. 9. 


Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, and 
Knight MacGregor, Scots baritone, will 
give a joint recital in Charlottesville, 
Va., on Nov. 6. 


Hulda Lashanska is to appear in a 
soprano recital in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 12. 














WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pable 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 
LUCREZIA BORI 











ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 
INEZ BARBOUR 





Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER : 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN MeQUHAE 
Baritones: ef 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists : 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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Koussevitzky Introduces Russian Scores; 
Boston Audience Insists on One Encore 





Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of Bumble Bee” Shatters Rule 
Against Repetitions—Moussorgsky and Prokofieff Works 
Are Also Novelties—Season Gets Under Way With Num- 


ber of Recitals 


Fe TTT MMMM ULL TU 


OSTON, Oct. 27.—A precedent was 
created at the Boston Symphony con- 


cert on Saturday evening, Oct. 25, 
when a composition had to be repeated 
owing to the insistent applause of the 
audience. This honor fell to a short, 
clever piece by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “The 
Flight of the Bumble Bee,” a Scherzo 
from “The Fairy Tale of Czar Saltan,” 
played for the first time in Boston. The 
stage direction is: “Out of the sea comes 
a bumble-bee and flies about the swan.” 
The music, flitting about at a rapid tempo 
for only a few minutes, is startlingly in- 
genious in rhythm and melodic figures. 
Mr. Laurent, the first flautist, displayed 
his virtuoso talents in this music, and 
Mr. Koussevitzky had him rise to ac- 
knowledge the applause. 

Another Russian work, Moussorgsky’s 
Prelude to “Khovantchina,” was also 
played for the first time in Boston. The 
Prelude illustrates the coming of dawn 
over the Red Square in the Kremlin at 
Moscow. Moussorgsky’s picture painting 
is quiet, subtle and suggestive, har- 
monically interesting and not dissonant 
in the modern style. 

Still another Russian work, Prokofieff’s 
“Scythian Suite,” was introduced by Mr. 
Koussevitzky for the first time in Boston. 
Prokofieff’s music ends in the “Proces- 
sion of the Sun,” depicted with tremen- 
dous tonal blaze, a sharp contrast from 
Moussorgsky’s calm treatment of the 
same subject. The Suite was composed 
in 1914, and, although extremely original 
in orchestration, it has a savage, rhyth- 
mic intensity that reminds one of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps.” Subli- 
mated jazz effects run here and there 
through the score. Prokofieff’s Suite is 
colossal music, massed in mountainous 
tonal blocks and swirling along with a 
propulsive energy of elemental force. 
The work received an ovation. 

Again Mr. Koussevitzky closed with a 
symphony: the Brahms No. 4 in E Minor. 
The conductor does not treat his classics 
with fossilized reverence. He brings to 
them an inexhaustible freshness and 
vitality. Mr. Koussevitzky infused into 
the Brahms an unceasing emotional and 
dramatic eloquence. 


John McCormack Sings 


John McCormack gave his customary 
annual pair of fall concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon and 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 19 and 21. Both 
programs contained airs by Bach and 
Handel, songs by Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Respighi, and compositions 
by English and American composers. An 
Irish folk-song group, with many en- 
cores, was included in each program. 

Mr. McCormack sang with his usual 
suavity of style and finished musician- 
ship. His voice has lost none of its 
characteristic beauty nor its sensitive- 
ness to coloring. His phrasing and 
breathing are still masterful, and his 
diction is an object lesson in. clearness. 
A wide range in characterizing sense 
sustained interest in his many and varied 
songs. Lauri Kennedy’s ’cello playing 
was distinguished for its warmth and 
sincerity. Edwin Schneider was the ac- 
companist. 


Recital by Felix Fox 


Felix Fox’s program in Jordan Hall 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 21, was note- 
worthy for its unusualness and thought- 
ful arrangement. Compositions by De- 
bussy, Bach, Liszt, Griffes, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason. Brahms and Balakireff were 
played. Mr. Fox displayed in these his 
well-known technical clearness and sub- 
tlety in tone shading. 

Liszt’s “The Fountains of the Villa 
d’Este” was played with much imagina- 
tive insight, as was Griffes’ Scherzo, 
Op. 6. Mr. Fox performed Bach’s French 
Suite in G with due regard for char- 
acteristic rhythms and charm of style. 
The Debussy numbers were interpreted 
with tonal richness and warmth of feel- 
ing. A good-sized audience enjoyed the 
recital. 

Sara Rice Makes Début 


Sara Rice, soprano, gave a song recital 


on Wednesday evening, Oct. 22. Her 
program contained arias from Mozart 
and Puccini, old Italian and English airs, 
songs by Fauré, Cesek, Vidal, Chadwick, 
La Forge, Grant-Shaefer and Hilton- 
Turvey. 

Miss Rice, essaying her first public 
recital, acquitted herself with genuine 
distinction. She possesses a pleasing 
voice of warm timbre, and has been well 
trained in the arts of tone production 
and diction. Several of her songs were 
sung with charming style and good feel- 
ing for rhythm and expressive nuances. 
She possesses, too, a natural flair for 
interesting interpretations. Minot Al- 
fred Beale assisted with groups of well- 
played violin solos. Mrs. Dudley Fitts 
and Dudley Fitts, Jr., were the accom- 
panists. 


Violin Program by Barozzi 


Socrate Barozzi, formerly a violinist 
with the Boston Symphony, gave a re- 
cital at Jordan Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 22. With Carl Lamson at the 
piano, he played the Grieg G Minor So- 
nata, a group by Pugnani, Tartini- 
Kreisler, Bach, and an interesting group 
by Godowsky, Fauré, Grainger and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Barozzi’s temperament tends to- 
ward the dramatic, as evidenced by the 
fire and warmth with which he played 
the Grieg Sonata. In the Largo Espres- 
sivo by Pugnani he drew a full, rich, 
round tone. His technic is secure, his 
bowing resourceful and his interpreta- 
tions in general showed an understand- 
ing musical nature. 


Crystal Waters Impresses 


Crystal Waters, soprano, gave a taste- 
fully chosen program of songs at Jordan 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Oct. 23. Com- 
posers represented were Wolf-Ferrari, 
Respighi, Schubert, Wolf, Schumann, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Char- 
pentier, Fauré, Ravel, Horsman, Toye, 
Crist and Strickland. 

These Miss Waters sang with ingra- 
tiating charm, with clear enunciation 
and with keen appreciation of their tex- 
tual and musical contents. Her voice 
is of agreeable lyric quality, especially 
effective when employed in the softer 
tonal shades. Harry Gilbert was an effi- 
cient accompanist. 


Hear Tom Williams 


Tom Williams, baritone, gave a song 
recital at Jordan Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24. An outstanding feature 
of the concert was the skill with which 
Mr. Williams suggested the moods of 
the various songs. He sang with great 
intelligence, giving distinct character to 
his music. 

His voice is resonant and warm in 
quality and is finely controlled in a wide 
range of dynamic effects. His program 
was varied enough to exhibit his skill 
both in lyric music and in straight- 
forward dramatic songs. In Justin 
Williams the baritone had a notably ex- 
cellent and sympathetic accompanist. 


Raymond Havens Plays 


Raymond Havens gave his annual 
Jordan Hall recital on Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 25, playing a well-chosen pro- 
gram of music by Bach, César Franck, 
Fauré, de Falla, Bloch, Ireland and 
Chopin. 

Mr. Havens’ playing was tasteful in 
marked degree. Clarity of technic, judi- 
cious employment of color, a limpid tone 
and a keen sense of rhythm contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of his per- 
formance. His interpretations were dis- 
tinguished both for repose and refine- 
ment of musical conception. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic and called for 
many encores. HENRY LEVINE. 





Ilse Niemack Begins Tour of West 


CHARLES City, Iowa, Oct. 25.—Ilse 
Niemack, violinist, accompanied by her 
mother, left for San Francisco recently 
for an extensive tour of the Pacific Coast. 
Her recitals will cover a period of six 
weeks in that part of the country. She 
will then travel East for a concert tour 


at Bates Hall in the Y. M. C. A. building which will last during the winter. 
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“Regarding Hans 
pleasure to go on for a.column or two. 
that the audience manifested their delight at his un- 
matched artistry by g.ving him no less than half a dozen 
He possesses an apparently flawless technique, 
a beautiful smooth tone and a musical sense that only a 
great artist can boast of.” 





“AN UNCONDITIONAL 
TRIUMPH” 





HANS 


KINDLER 


Worcester Festival, Oct. 9, 1924 


“Mr. Kindler’s admirable playing of the Roccoco Varia- 
tions of Tschaikowsky was an admirable exhibition for 
the artist and an unconditional triumph.” Olin Downes, 
New York Times, Oct. 10, 1924. 


“’CELLIST IS TRIUMPHANT AT 


WORCESTER 


‘“‘Hans Kindler, the distinguished Dutch ‘cellist, scored a 
distinct personal triumph when he played the Variations 
on a Roccoco Theme. 
variety of tone color as he draws from his instrument. 
He was recalled time and again by the large and en- 
thusiastic audience.” Springfield Union, Oct. 10, 1924. 


Seldom does one hear so great a 


Kindler’s playing it would be a 
Suffice it to say 


Worcester Telegram, Oct. 


Pittsfield Festival, Sept. 19, 1924 


Cee se ee 


‘‘Man by man Mr. Kindler came nearest to pervading 
sensuous beauty. 
he drew the grave, mellow autumnal voice, the long drawn 
brooding phrases, the wistful cadences that wait also in 
Brahms’ measures for horns. When, moreover, the pages 
were a progress of thought rather than a release of mood, 
Mr. Kindler failed not in warming glow.”’ H. T. Parker, 


From the music and the instrument 


Boston Transcript, Sept. 20, 1924. 


“Hans Kindler gave a novie performance of the Brahms 
sonata in F major, opus 99, the two middle movements 


of which.were especially lovely.” 


Springfield Repub- 


lican, Sept. 20, 1924. 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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A fine sense of rhythm, a nice 
attention to detail, finished 
phrasing and an engaging 
technical facility rendered 
his recital enjoyable and re- 
vealed an artist delighting in 
an untoward perfection of 
style and _ technic. — New 
York Sun, October 20. 


Carlos Sedano, a young Spanish 
violinist of considerable ar- 
tistic as well as _ physical 
stature, made his first bow 
in public here last evening 
before less than a capacity 
house at Carnegie Hall. 
With a shade more of tem- 
perament, he could soon 
command crowds, for he has 
power and variety of tone, a 
sure feeling for Southern 
rhythm, all but the basic 
emotion to _ vitalize each 
phrase, such as life may 
bring him later.—New York 
Times, October 20. 















CARLOS 


EDA 








He made his debut last evening 
in Carnegie Hall and his 
playing showed that luck 
ought to play only a small 
part in his success. For he 
is a real fiddler, with a quick 
and deft technic, a_ clear- 
brained notion of what the 
music before him has to say, 
and an assured and gener- 
ally authoritative way of say- 
ing it.—New York Journal, 
October 20. 


He has an artist’s tone and 
knows the secrets of how to 
produce true cantabile. His 
technique is clean cut and 
well ordered and there is 
distinctive style in his bow- 
ing. With dazzling speed 
and sure accent he tossed off 
the difficult Ries “Perpetuum 
Mobile” as though it were a 
mere technical trifle. Physi- 
cal repose likewise lends 
grace to his performance.— 
Brooklyn Standard Union, 
October 20. 


chieves Great Triumph in American Debut 


Carnegie Hall—October 19th. 


Wildly Enthusiastic Audience Compels Eleven Encores, Five Following Final Program Number 








Youth Attacks Difficult Program at 


Armed with the imprimatur of Leopold Auer, Carlos Sedano, a nineteen- 
year-old violinist, made his first American appearance last night at 
Carnegie Hall, and gave the impression that, even without making an 
allowance for his years, he is a remarkable violinist. 


The products of that notable manufactory of violinists conducted by 
the veteran Russian teacher can be depended upon, of course, to maintain 
a certain standard, to be able to produce a tone of agreeable, usually 
impeccable smoothness, and to have the dexterity to overcome the worst 
| tangles in the regular violin repertoire at their fingers’ ends. But young 
Mr. Sedano seemed to have all these assets to an unusual degree, in a 
program which tested tone and technique, though it was not very reveal- 
ing as to the player’s expressive capacity and emotional power. He 
dashed through the familiar deviltries of the “Devil’s Trill”? with success, 
and then embarked on the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole”—the first time 
it has been played this season, but not, certainly not, the last. 








Management 
































2nd Carnegie Hall Recital 


“Carlos Sedano, 19, Reveals Unusual Violin Mastery” 


Carnegie Hall in Easy Mood 


The outstanding feature in an excellent performance of this familiar 
work was Mr. Sedano’s tone—of an unusually fluent, crystalline quality 
in the higher notes, and a rich and mellow warmth in the lower ones; 
seeming to flow from his violin instead of, as it seems with many of 
our average recitalists, giving an impression of being extracted with some 
effort. Then, when it came to display passages, there was an effect of 
effortless ease, emphasized by the calm manner of the player. An encore 
number brought out a capacity for fine nuances of tone with a delicate 
touch in double stops on muted strings. 


Arrangements of Tchaikovsky numbers by Mr. Auer and other old in- 
habitants in the recital repertoire concluded a much applauded program, 
skillfully accompanied by Richard Hageman. Mr. Sedano seems a 
notable addition to our lists of vioinists, and it will be interesting to note 


what more serious numbers may reveal. 
Headlines and Review of New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 20, 1924. 
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~ Music Adds Romantic Chapters to White House History 


MM 


[Continued from page 5] 


belle of Mount Vernon. It is said that 
Mrs. Washington was a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian and Nellie Custis experi- 
enced many a tearful hour when com- 
pelled to attend to her studies in letters 
and music. The best teachers were em- 
ployed to instruct Nellie in the use of 
the harpsichord, and there is a_ story 
that her grandmother made her practise 
on it four or five hours a day. 

The harpsichord bears on its mahog- 
any case a plate with the inscription 
that it was manufactured by “Longman 
and Broderip, instrument makers, No. 26 
Cheapside and No. 13 Haymarket, Lon- 
don.” At that time it was considered 
a most elegant instrument. Eight feet 
long, three and one-half feet wide and 
three feet high, with a double bank of 
120 keys. Broken and discolored, these 
keys can tell of the music that rang 
through the old halls when Nellie, per- 
haps accompanied by her adoring lover, 
sang the songs that never grow old; 
or her cousin, Sarah Ball Fauntleroy, 
played the citra, a kind of guitar-man- 
dolin, which now rests on the harpsi- 
chord, together with the flute that was 
presented to General Washington and 
which it is said he was never able to 
play. 

Some imaginative painter has left to 
posterity a picture, which hangs on the 
walls of Mount Vernon, depicting George 
Washington playing the flute, Nellie 
Custis at the harpsichord, with Martha 
sitting close by, happily listening. This 
seems to be entirely fictitious in view 
of the letter which General Washington 
sent to his friend, Francis Hopkinson of 
Philadelphia, in acknowledgment of the 
songs the latter dedicated to him, for 
he said, “I can neither sing, nor raise 
a single note on any instrument.” This 
— is dated Mount Vernon, Feb. 5, 
1789. 





In Revolutionary Days 


Music played its part in the days of 
the Revolution. We find that Hopkin- 
son, American composer, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, a member 
of the Convention of 1787 which for- 
mulated the Constitution of the United 
States, first Judge of the Admiralty 
Court in Pennsylvania, author of satir- 
ical poems broadcast to influence public 
opinion, friend of George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was called upon to make a patriotic 


song at some benefit theatrical perform- 
ance to be held in Philadelphia at which 
the high dignitaries of the Republic were 
to be present. He composed “Hail 
Columbia,” which was used for many 
years to announce the approach of the 
President when in attendance at some 
function. 

Another song of Hopkinson’s played 
its part during the Revolution, in the 
“Battle of the Kegs” to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle,” commemorating the 
incident of the naval attack of Lord 
Howe on the American navy. The 
“Wren Song,” afterward so popular, 
had its first hearing at the wedding of 
Nellie Custis to Lawrence Lewis at 
Mount Vernon. Mention is made of 
music by choirs at all the festivities at 
Mount Vernon and how beautifully they 
sang. 

In December, 1788, Hopkinson sent a 
volume of eight original compositions to 
George Washington, and at the conclu- 
sion of the courtly letter of dedication 
which accompanied the music said: “I 
cannot, I believe, be refused the credit 
of being the first native of the United 
States who has produced a musical com- 
position. If the attempt should not be 
too severely treated, others may be en- 
couraged to venture on the path yet 
untrodden in America, and the arts in 
succession will take root and flourish 
among us.” Francis Hopkinson, if for 
nothing else, would have won fame from 
a new method which he invented for 
playing or “quilling” the harpsichord. 


An Evening with the Washingtons 


The corner-stone of the White House, 
or “President’s House,” as it was first 
known, was laid on Oct. 13, 1792. But 
the edifice was still building in 1798, 
and the Washingtons, though they sug- 
gested the name “White House,” after 
the estate belonging to the Executive’s 
wife, held their modest court elsewhere. 
The first Presidential mansion was in 
New York, whither Washington made 
his triumphal procession to take the 
oath of office. There were plenty of 
vocal cheers and instrumental salvos 
along the course of that journey of 
state, but records do not show many 
instances of “musical evenings” in the 
mansion at 3 Franklin Square. 

The Presidential levees were admitted- 
ly somewhat stiff. European, that is to 
say English. manners prevailed. One 
must remember that this was the eigh- 





Francis Hopkinson, Who Claimed the Title 
of “First American Composer” in Dedi- 
cating a Book of His Works to George 
Washington , 


teenth century, incompatible as the age 
of Johnson and Goldsmith seems with 
the spirit of the lusty infant Republic. 
Mrs. Washington, we are told, remained 
seated, and the guests were arranged in 
a circle. “The President wore his hair 
powdered and never offered his hand to 
any guest at these receptions, but went 
about the circle speaking kindly to each 
one.” The assemblage was made up of 
the most distinguished persons of the 
city, but, amazing as it may seem in 
the present day, the company left soon 
after ten! Indeed, on one occasion, the 
hostess remarked as the charmed hour 
approached “that her husband retired 
punctually at ten, and she very soon 
afterward!” 

The executive ménage was set up in 
Philadelphia when the seat of the govern- 
ment was moved. The last days of the 
distinguished pair were passed, of course, 
at Mount Vernon. | Here, in the quiet 
enjoyment of the closing years of their 
life, the tinkling sound of the harpsi- 
chord was often heard. 


Jefferson’s Musical Wooing 


The White House was officially opened 
in the administration of President John 
Adams in 1800. Washington was then, 





a negligible musical entity. 





MISS RANSIER GIVES ABLE RECITAL 


| Marion Ransier’s recital at Kimball Hall last night was not an 
] unpleasant introduction to the new season, nor is Miss Ransier 
| 


She is a sober, dignified, earnest pianist; her execution always 





MARION 





RANSIER | 


Pianist 
SCORES IN CHICAGO RECITAL 


OCTOBER 2nd—KIMBALL HALL 


thought unfolds itself with such romantic ardor and freedom 
within such exact limits of form, a delightful quality of tone and 
deliberate reflectiveness gave the passage much value. | 


(Eugene Stinson in the “Chicago Daily Journal.’’ ) H 


Marion Ransier began the long procession of recitals for 1924- 
i 
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Her public helped to make the recital a success for her, as she 
contrived to make it for them. 


(Herman DeVries in the “Chicago American.’’) 


correct, her sense of fitness always aptly present. 


Last night’s soloist has apparently spent much time in acquir- 
ing a real command of the keyboard, and can boast of great 
fluency, an agreeable tone, range of power and, in general, a 
truly able and typically pianistic equipment. With such assets 
already at hand it was but natural she should turn to music like 
Schultz-Eyler’s “Arabesque on the Blue Danube Waltzes,” even 
the ungrateful introduction of which seemed unable to raise the 
temperature of her concern. 

Nor was it surprising that in three of Chopin’s compositions, 
so admirably infusing pianistic terms with purest eloquence, the 
recitalist should have seemed most pleasing. Haydn’s Variations, 
a noncommittal Impromptu of Faure’s, and two little household 
pieces by Paderewski’s friend, Stojowski, served to convince every- 
one of the unanimous and urgent approval of a rather small 
audience. 


In the adagio, where the delicious clearance of Beethoven’s 


1925 with a piano recital at Kimball Hall last evening, starting 
her program with the F minor variations by Haydn, and the 
“Waldstein” sonata, Op. 53, by Beethoven. 

In these two well-established compositions from the literature 
for the piano, Miss Ransier proved herself an adroit technician, 
brilliant, discerning in the matter of tempos and rhythms, and 
possessed of taste in the shading and contrasting of tone colors. 
The interpretations of both the big pieces were sane and musical. 

Miss Ransier has an unobtrusive, pleasant stage presence and 
an unaffected manner which helps her in her public appearances. 


(Maurice Rosenfeld in the “Chicago Daily News.’’) 


Marion Ransier gave a piano recital last vl gre | at Kimball 
Hall. Miss Ransier showed that she had a good technical equip- 
ment, and control of her nerves. 
She played with self-possession and . . her technique 
was clean and sure, she played with understanding. 
Miss Ransier made a good impression. 


(Karleton Hackett in “Chicago Evening Post.’’) 

















in large part, still an expanse of bare 
fields, in the midst of which the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the walls of which were 
not yet dry, stood out impressively. 

Owing to the illness of her later life, 
the reign of the intelligent and fine- 
spirited Abigail Adams at Washington 
was short, and the death of Mrs. Jetfer- 
son before her husband’s election left 
the White House for some time with- 
out a mistress. 

But there is a musical anecdote con- 
cerning Mrs. Jefferson, who, it seems, 
“sang and played the spinet and the 
harpsichord with uncommon skill,” just 
as her husband played the violin. It 
concerns her courtship by the future 
Fresident. 

The story is told—whether with abso- 
lute authenticity or not—that Jefferson 
and two other suitors of the then Mrs. 
Skelton encountered one another on her 
doorstep. It was decided to draw lots 
for the order in which they should make 
their declarations to her, the lady be- 
ing, of course, unaware of this plan. 

Fortunately for him, Jefferson won the 
first throw. The envious rivals waited 
outside, and when they presently heard 
the voices of the two within raised in 
a duet, accompanied by harpsichord and 
violin, they “silently stole away.” 

A modern reader wonders what was 
the song that floated from the music- 
room that day. But, whatever it was, 
it must have had an eloquent inflection. 
Of Jefferson’s two daughters, one at 
least, Mrs. Randolph, was a skilled mu- 
sician, and after the retirement of her 
father to his estate, Monticello, she was 
in her widowhood his devoted companion. 

At the first great reception given by 
Jefferson, following his inauguration, a 
luncheon was served to the one hundred 
persons present, in the midst of which 
the United States Marine Band entered 
playing the “‘President’s March,” which 
we now call “Hail Columbia.” The com- 
pany rose, fell in behind the band and 
joined in a grand march through the 
rooms and corridors of the White House, 
returning at last to the place from which 
they had started to resume their feast 
of good things. This is the first official 
introduction which we find of the Marine 
Band, which up to the present time fur- 
nishes the music for all occasions in the 
White House itself and whose Saturday 
afternoon concerts on the South Grounds 
of the White House throughout the 
spring and summer months make this 
spot a gathering place for the music- 
lovers of the national capital. 


Dolly Madison Takes Snuff 


One of the most fascinating personali- 
ties that ever graced the Presidential 
hearth was the redoubtable Dolly Madi- 
son. Her memory is still green, and a 
generation ago there were old ladies liv- 
ing, former belles of official Washington’s 
most select circle, who recalled her 
vivid figure, her turban and her snuff- 
box. Born a Quakeress and by her first 
marriage united to a member of that 
congregation, she yet had an innate wit, 
vigor and refreshing sang froid. She 
was very fond of using a discreet quan- 
tity of rouge, a commodity not common 
in pioneer America. And her courage 
is strikingly displayed in the manner in 
which she saved the Stuart painting of 
Washington before fleeing in a cart after 
the other residents of the capital when 
the British soldiery fired the city in 1814. 

The snuff-box of Mrs. Madison was 
much in evidence, one may be sure, at 
whatever musical programs were given 
in the White House in her day. As 
an adjunct to social usage it had an 
importance not easily over-estimated. It 
was the salve to wounded political sensi- 
bilities, the last bond to cement inter- 
national agreements of amity—and, 
who knows, perhaps the sop to the in- 
jured vanity of a temperamental vir- 
tuoso who dispensed strains for the 
soirées which this lively hostess held. 

For all are agreed that Dolly Madi- 
son had on occasion a sharp wit. She 
was no respecter of persons. A story 
is told of her offering her snuff-box to an 
ambassador from France, who stooped 
over it with courtly grace. Thereupon 
his hostess whipped out both a red ban- 
dana and a marvelous lace handker- 
chief! 

We would fain paraphrase her re- 
mark on that occasion. Reduced to mu- 
sical terms, it was that the first was a 
sort of Prelude and the latter a Coda! 

During the régime of the Madisons in 
the White House it seems there were 





[Continued on page 26] 
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CODE OF ETHICS AND PRACTICE 


Made and adopted by the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
for théir individual guidance. 


* Preamble 


We, members of The American Academy of Teachers of Singing, citizens of the United States, 
dedicate this code of ethics to the advancement of vocal art. 

We pledge ourselves in our professional activities to the vital principle underlyng all enduring 
accomplishment: in defending our own rights never to be unmindful of the rights of others. 


Code 


ARTICLE 1: Members of the Academy, in accordance with Article 2 of the Constitution, agree 
to further: (1) the establishment of a code which will improve the ethical principles and practice 
of the profession; (2) the spreading of knowledge and culture, and (3) the promotion of cooperation 
and good fellowship. 

ARTICLE 2: Members of the Academy assume the obligation to promote the teaching of sing- 
ing, not primarily as a commercial project, but as a means of culture; to maintain and increase 
the prestige of the art of singing; and to conform to the standards of correct professional conduct 
as instructors, advisers, and gentlemen. 

ARTICLE 3: The teacher of singing should possess both character and education. 

ARTICLE 4: Any unprofessional, dishonest, or corrupt conduct on the part of teacher or 
pupil should be reported to the Academy. 

ARTICLE 5: Any pupil who has deliberately failed to pay his just indebtedness shall be re- 
ported to the Academy, and shall not be accepted as a pupil by any other member until his debt 
is paid. 

ARTICLE 6: Any specific promise by the teacher that leads the student to false hopes of a 
career is a breach of ethics and integrity. 

ARTICLE 7: A minimum of one year of continuous instruction shall warrant the teacher in 
claiming the student as a pupil. But fairness must be practiced in the proper recognition of helpful 
services rendered by former teachers, and derogatory statements avoided. Furthermore, dignity 
and a scrupulous adherence to facts in advertising shall always be observed. 

ARTICLE 8: Teachers should treat their pupils with consideration and patience, inculcating: 
in them respect for their art. 


ARTICLE 9: In voice trials the duty of the teacher is to diagnose the case impartially. There- 


fore it is suggested that at the outset the student be requested not to disclose the name of any 
former teacher. In all instances an honest opinion should be given the student. ‘ 


ARTICLE 10: Punctuality is incumbent upon teacher and pupil. Pupils should be held re- 


sponsible for the time originally reserved, except in rare emergency. 


Members 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
WILLIAM S. BRADY 
DUDLEY BUCK 
HAROLD L. BUTLER 
CHARLES W. CLARK 
D. A. CLIPPINGER 
NICHOLAS DOUTY 
GEORGE FERGUSSON 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


KARLETON HACKETT 
VICTOR HARRIS 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
WILFRIED KLAMROTH 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY 
GARDNER LAMSON 
CLIFFORD LOTT 

ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
FRANCIS ROGERS 


OSCAR SAENGER 

OSCAR SEAGLE 

WILLIAM WARREN SHAW 
GEORGE E. SHEA 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 
CHARLES A. WHITE 
MYRON W. WHITNEY 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Copies may be had on application to the Secretary, Mr. Walter L. Bogert, 25 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
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Boston Hears Program of Russian Music 


BosTon, Oct. 25.—The music room of 
the Women’s Republican Club was the 
scene of a Russian concert on Oct. 15. 
Lydia Kniagevitch played piano pieces 
by Basilevsky, Glinka, Tchaikovsky, 
Borodin, Rachmaninoff and Scriabin, as 
well as accompaniments for Marizita 
Naylor Williamson, soprano, who sang 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretchanin- 
off, Glazounoff, Rachmaninoff and Tchai- 


kovsky. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. Wendell H. Luce was the 
manager. W. J. PARKER. 





Arturo Vita to Join Faculty of Boston 
Conservatory 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Agide Jacchia, di- 
rector of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, announces the engagement of 
Arturo Vita of Milan to head the vocal 
department. Mr. Vita will arrive in De- 
cember. Numbered among his Amer- 
ican pupils are Clara Shear, soprano; 


Martha Atwood, soprano, and Serge 
Radamsky, tenor. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Memonzing Is Process of Mental 


Architecture With Charles Courboin 


with Charles M. 
of mental 


EMORIZING is, 
_ Courboin, a_ process 
architecture. 
“T visualize the score,” he says, “tak- 
ing it apart in my mind and then build- 
ing it all up again. I begin with the 
principal theme. Against that I place 
the segondary theme. I study the struc- 
ture of both, how they are developed,— 
how fresh material is added and how 
the material already there is condensed 
or extended. Like this. . . .” Mr. 
Courboin measured a space in the air 
with muscular and sensitive hands, re- 
garding the distance between them with 
half-closed eyes. “There, you see, is the 
main theme. Now . . ” a shorter 
space was indicated, “we have the second 
theme, and I can go on through the 
development of the piece.” 
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Memorizing is fundamentally a gift 
with him, Mr. Courboin admits, but a 
gift he has assiduously cultivated until 
he can speak with pardonable pride of 
a répertoire of 500 numbers learned “by 
heart.” To play the organ from copy 
clouds the atmosphere the player should 


create, he thinks. Listeners find it dis- 
tracting, in Mr. Courboin’s opinion, to 
see an organist turning pages—‘‘F lop, 
fiop, flop!” as he merrily describes the 
process. They should be left free from 
such mental and emotional interruptions. 

“Yet,” he maintains, “more is de- 
manded of the organist who plays with- 
out copy than of the conductor who 
leads an orchestra from memory, be- 
cause the organist must not only 
remember as much as the conductor, but 
play at the same time. I do not, of 
course, memorize the sound of music 
when committing it to memory; that 
would never do! Nor do I visualize my 








delivery. 


Enchanted 


BUCKLEY 


Soprano 


ALBANY Journal, Dec. 7, 1923 
“Ellen Buckley has a voice of 


rare 


loveliness—subtle, finished 





the audience.” 





“Not even 





5 Columbus Circle. 





“Ellen Buckley scored high. 
delight—flexible and well-rounded.” 


SCHENECTADY Union-Star, Jan. 8, 1924 


Her voice was a source of great 


NEWARK News, Apr. 24, 1924 


Galli-Curci 


has achieved a 





brilliantly than Ellen Buckley.” 


SPRINGFIELD Union, Apr. 26, 1924. 
“Ts one of the leading Lyric-Coloratura Sopranos to-day. 
Buckley held her 


audience enraptured.” 
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Charles M. Courboin, Organist 


scores page by page, as I have heard 
of some musicians doing. In this case,” 
he snapped the thread of his talk with 
a chuckle, “I should see myself continu- 
ously turning those same pages—flop, 
flop, flop!” 

When he spoke of the long concert 
tour upon which he is embarked, with 
recitals, laced together by incessant 
traveling, following each other in quick 
succession, Mr. Courboin was asked how 
he managed to work in sufficient prac- 
tice, 

“Oh!” he answered lightly, “wherever 
I can. Whenever I can. On organs 
when there is chance. In my berth on 2 
train”—the long fingers of an extended 
hand stretched and coiled with astonish- 
ing flexibility—‘“or’—again the infec- 
tious laugh—‘“by radio.” 

One more question was squeezed in 
before the interview ended. That re- 
lated to the respective merits of Ameri- 
can and French organs. 

“The American are-better,” was Mr. 
Courboin’s emphatic statement. 

“As regards mechanism?” 

“In every way.” PHILIP KING. 





Stevens Heard in Boston 

Recital 

BosTon, Oct. 25.—A song recital by 
Alice Huston Stevens, soprano, compli- 
mentary to the New England Conserva- 
tory, of whose faculty she is a member, 
brought a large audience to Jordan Hal! 
on Oct. 17. Mrs. Stevens was accom- 
panied by Richard Stevens. Old Italian 
and French pieces, “Tout cede” by 
Calasse, Respighi’s “Abbandono” and 
“Plus de dépit” by Grétry made up an 
effective introductory group. German, 
French and English songs followed, the 
program ending with “Roses” by George 


W. Chadwick, director of the Conserva- 
tory. W. J. PARKER. 


Alice Huston 





Frank Watson Opens Club’s Season at 
Newport, R. I. 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Frank Watson, 
pianist, was recently acclaimed in a 
piano recital by the Music Club of New- 
port, R. I. It was the first concert of 
the club’s sixth season. Mr. Watson 
played Brahms’ Rhapsody in G Minor 


and Intermezzo in B Flat Minor; Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” Sonata, a Chopin 
group; Paderewski’s Nocturne in B Flat 
and Liszt’s “Aprés une lecture du 
Dante.” W. J. PARKER. 
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Normal Classes as Follows: 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, 
Wash. 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio; 
Arnold School of Music. 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College 
Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, New Bern, 
N. Carolina. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 327 Herndon Ave., 
Shreveport, La. 


Ave., Fort Worth, 





160 East 68th St., 


345 Clinton Ave., 
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ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Miami Conservatory of Music—Dayton, Ohio 
October. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn.; for in- 
formation address 5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, 
Texas. October, 1924—February, 1925. 

MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman Street, Waco, Texas. 

MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 

MANDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dunning School of Music, 
3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Information and Booklet Upon Request 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill.; Bush Temple, Dallas, Tex.; Dallas, Sept.-Dec., 
inclusive; Chicago in Jan., 1925. 

HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 825 Orchestra Bidg., 
Chicago; Dallas, Tex., Sept. 15 and monthly through 
June, 1925. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
land, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 
Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 1219 Garland St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grandview St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


North 16th St., Port- 
Worth St., 


Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


Endorsed by the Leading Musical Educators of the World 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City 
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NATIVE MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS 


HE use of American music in conservatories 

._ and in the music departments of general educa- 
tional institutions has been the subject of sym- 
posiums published in our last two issues. While, 
in many instances, the results are encouraging, the 
interest in native compositions does not seem to 
be at all general, and it would seem pertinent to 
urge that a question so important in its bearings 
on our artistic life deserves more consideration 
than it has apparently received in some quarters. 

It is highly interesting to find an institution of 
the magnitude of the Chicago Musical College fully 
alive to a vital need. “It has always been my 
policy to encourage the teaching of music by our 
own composers,” writes Felix Borowski, the presi- 
dent, and he asks: “If we do not believe in our- 
selves, how shall we persuade others to believe in 
us?” 

It is equally encouraging to find that the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia also fully ap- 
preciates the importance of the question. Says 
John Grolle, the director: “Gathered from a very 
inclusive list of teaching material, we are using for 
our beginners chiefly the compositions and study 
books by American women.” 

From other places come assurances that native 
works are used wherever practical. These as- 
surances may mean much; some of them may mean 
little. In one New England College the music de- 
partment is “confronted by two conditions, (1) a 
prejudice against native composers as contrasted 
with Europeans, particularly the French; and (2) 


the craze for music in the modern dissonant style, 
which is supplied more satisfactorily by Debussy, 
Ravel, Milhaud, Poulenc, Satie, and others of the 
French school than by the Americans.” 

In passing, it might be observed that some of our 
own composers have qualified as purveyors of dis- 
sonance, but possibly they supply it more robus- 
tiously than satisfactorily in their rugged way. 
However, we are not likely to find much teaching 
material in the works of Henry Cowell or contem- 
poraries who are more careful of their elbows. 
Seriously, it is not a little disturbing to find that 
the old prejudice of Americans against things 
American is a persistent ghost that will not be laid. 

We would be the last to advocate a policy of ill- 
considered preference for American music. The 
suggestion that art is to be cribbed, cabined and 
confined within high tariff walls is not to be 
tolerated. So long as man prevails he must share 
the common heritage of song with his fellows, and 
take delight in that heritage, if it is worthy, 
whether it comes from Berlin, Kankakee or Pago- 
Pago. The great classics are indispensable to our 
culture, but we have a mighty purpose to serve in 
adding to the common heritage, and we must shape 
our contribution to the spirit of our land. In this 
we must strive to be American, and in this our 
schools are charged with a great responsibility. 

If we are to develop our native art, we must 
foster an appreciation of that art. Our composers 
will thrive on appreciation. If it is withheld there 
will be little stimulus for them, and the tasks they 
face are hard enough, in all conscience, even 
granted the most favorable conditions. Where an 
ignorant prejudice exists, rigorous measures 
should be taken to stamp it out. 

Much worthy American material is available. It 
is listed and reviewed in our columns from time to 
time. Some of the great schools of the country 
have learned its value from experience, and it is 
the duty of all schools to explore its possibilities, 
to utilize our native resources to the full. 

United in our effort to encourage our own com- 
posers, we shall quickly achieve a new status in the 
world of music, and we shall be nearer to the time 
when a great creative mind will arise to sound the 
true symphony of the New World. 

“If we do not believe in ourselves, how shall we 
persuade others to believe in us?” 





MORE SUBSIDIES WANTED 


MATTER for most cordial commendation was 

reported from Atlantic City last week, when 
the National Recreation Congress decided to 
launch a campaign to get cities to appropriate more 
money for music. In addressing the Congress, 
Kenneth S. Clark of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music stated that last year 
municipal appropriations for band concerts, or- 
chestras, choruses and other forms of music 
reached a total of $2,000,000, but this sum dwindles 
into insignificance when the vast population of the 
United States is considered. 

In the past we have been inclined to rely too 
much on the generosity of private donors for the 
people’s music, and in the matter of municipal 
subsidies we have lagged far behind the mark 
which the progress of art in our land should have 
set. Recently, from reports made by United States 
consuls, we saw something of the extent to which 
music is supported by state and municipal grants 
in different European countries. In comparison 
our own showing should cause us shame. 

We have been too prone to adopt an Anglo-Saxon 
attitude in letting art take care of itself. It is 
high time that we shook off our apathy, and it is 
therefore gratifying to observe that the subject 
has become one for agitation in the councils of the 
recreation authorities. Much good has resulted 
from the musical enterprises so far engaged in by 
different municipalities, but, while music has 
thrived in certain centers, the movement so far 
has provided no more than a mere indication of 
what might be done. 

A committee consisting of Peter W. Dykema, 
Columbia University; Harold Berg, Cleveland; 
George Braden, Pasadena, and Mr. Clark is to take 
up the matter on behalf of the Recreation Con- 
gress, and it will be the hope of all earnest music- 
lovers that these gentlemen will formulate a suc- 
cessful plan for a national campaign. We are 
heartily in accord with their purpose. When the 
cities of America make adequate provision for 
music in their appropriations, then we shall have 
taken a mighty step forward. 





Photo by International Newsreel 
Opera Stars Sing Real Love Duet 


Not always is the love duet in an opera make-be- 
lieve. History has sometimes shown Romeo to be 
really in love with Juliet, as was the case with Ernesto 
Nicolini and Adelina Patti, and in these latter days 
romance has boldly invaded the ostensibly illusive pre- 
cincts of a theater of music and brought about a wed- 
ding. Bianca Saroya, soprano of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and Demetrio Onofrei, tenor in the same or- 
ganization, can now appear together in romantic scenes 
without the need of any dissimulation so far as the 
purport of the music is concerned, for the above pic- 
ture shows Mike Cruise, city clerk, New York, hand- 
ing the prima donna the license for her marriage to 
Mr. Onofrei, which took place the next day. Lazar 
Samoiloff is seen at the bride’s right hand. 


Karsavina—It was when he was attached to the 
British Embassy in Leningrad that Capt. Robert Bruce 
first saw Thamar Karsavina, then appearing as pre- 
miére danseuse of the State, then the Imperial, Ballet. 
Their marriage resulted, and Captain Bruce is now in 
Sofia as Ambassador to Bulgaria from England. 


Untermeyer—While it is chiefly as a poet that Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, the wife of Louis Untermeyer, is 
known in America, where her book of verses, ‘“‘Grow- 
ing Pains,” created more than a passing ripple in the 
world of letters, Vienna has been acclaiming her as a 
singer. Concert appearances there have been highly 
successful, the public responding with enthusiasm to 
the singer’s interpretations of lieder by Hugo Wolf, 
Schubert and other favorite composers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Untermeyer went abroad some time ago. 


Bloch—A farm of 110 acres in the Berkshires has 
been bought by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, who 
are discussing the idea of forming a summer musical 
colony there. Included in the estate is a pre-Revolu- 
tionary farmhouse, which Mr. and Mrs. Bloch have been 
remodeling in week-end trips since their return from 
the Adirondacks. The property is described as “most 
charming” by its new owners, who are not unregret- 
ful that their duties in New York from now on through 
the season will prevent them from spending as much 
time there as they would like. 


Leginska-Rummel—“‘Please don’t cough so much!” 
exclaimed Ethel Leginska to an offender who sat near 
the platform in Queen’s Hall at one of her London 
recitals. The rebuke was accepted, and the program 
proceeded without further interruption. Commenting 
upon the incident, Walter Rummel, English pianist, said: 
“So far as coughing and the use of handkerchiefs is 
concerned, many people show not the slightest consid- 
eration for the unfortunate player. It is so easy to 
lose one’s concentration. Often the slightest thing will 
do it, and when once it has gone it is practically impos- 
sible to get it back.” 


Jeritza—The hands of Maria Jeritza, so expressively 
used when she sings Elsa, Thais and other rdéles in the 
Metropolitan, expressed still more to Mildred Seydel 
of the Atlanta Georgian when the singer visited the 
South recently. Miss Seydel, interviewing Mme. Jeritza, 
was found to be a palmist, whereupon a “reading” was 
demanded and given. “Tell me quickly,” urged Mme. 
Jeritza, “how many children I shall have.” The answer, 
“Three,” was supplemented by the announcement, “and 
two husbands.” But at this Mme. Jeritza protested. 
“No, no, no!” she demurred gaily, “I’m content now— 
never again.” 


Middleton—Arthur Middleton’s earliest ambition was 
not to sing baritone, but to preach. “This ambition 
was not inspired by the quiet-talking divine who shep- 
herded the flock my family belonged to,” Mr. Middleton 
says. “Oh, no, indeed! As a rule I had a terrible time 
keeping awake in church. An uncle took me to hear an 
itinerant, heavily bearded preacher, who had set up a 
big tabernacle tent in a vacant hot. I remember clearly 
the ecstatic shivers which chased each other up and 
down my spine while I sat in the light of the gasoline 
torches and listened to this man thundering forth 
warnings to evil doers. An ambition to be like him, to 
go up and down the country wearing a heavy beard and 
preaching in a big tent with benches and a sawdust 
floor—so reminiscent of a circus—surged irresistibly 
over me. This ambition lingered for several years.” 
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By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Adventuring "Mid the Ultra-Tones 


assails his ears. 





where it will all end! 


NITY the poor conservative! 
tortured optics to the new Ultra-Red and Violet-Rays that 
scientists have dug up in the spectrum, than a new onslaught 
The quarter-tone is dropping its calling 


card in*the Most Respectable Circles. 
When eighth and sixteenth-reverbera- 


No sooner has he adapted his 


There’s no telling 


tions become the rage, we shall all have to take a pair of calipers to the 


concert. 

“I’m sadly passé, I fear,” laments the 
Sound Orthodox. “Tintinnabulations 
that I wouldn’t have allowed in the same 
Suite with me are being taken up by 
conductors that I used to think were 
above reproach.” She turned a tearful 
eye to the interviewer. 

“No, I’m not jealous. Dear me, no! 
We had such things back in the ’seven- 
ties, when the pianos got out of tune 
owing to the dampness of that weepy 
period. But in those days it was con- 
sidered a disgrace for a tone to ask 
quarter. Rubinstein’s Melody in F was 
thought a little daring; and as for the 
Liszt Rhapsodies, I assure you they were 
quite in the same class as the dreadful 
literature of the Yellow Book!” 

We asked stalwart Mme. Middle-See 
what she thought about the Post- 
Scriabin Locomotive School in composi- 
tion. 

“That thing they played up in Boston 
the other day?” she demanded sharply, 
with something approaching indignation. 
“If good old Colonel Higginson Were 
alive—But no, the least one says about 
that young Swiss upstart, Honegger— 
I really can’t bring myself to discuss 
the matter.” 

The interview ended with a scramble 
for a smelling-bottle, while a malicious 
Double D-Flat in a nearby Central- 
European-Dirge suggested a whiskey be- 
yond the twelve-mile limit. 

* * * 


HERE was a tenor in a choir 
Whose upper tones soared hoir and 
hoir. 
But when he tried 
A “D” offside, 
It roused the congregation’s oir! 
* * * 


Trying One of the New Pianos 


E almost came to sympathize with 
the venerable and honest black-and- 


white tones of a bygone day when we 
approached one of the new Quarter-Tone 
Instruments. 

A friend of ours who has more in- 
trepidity than discretion ordered one of 
these contraptions, and we came upon 
him surrounded by bits of packing-case 
and excelsior. 

“Eureka!” he cried, looking at us 
wildly, as he succeeded in bringing his 
fourth finger into contact with one of 
the New Red Keys. “I find that ‘Chop 
Sticks’ acquires a new and haunting 
indefinableness in the new idiom. Do 
join me in a duet!” 

We tried “The Burning of Rome.” It 
was overpowering. “Five bucks on the 
red!” I cried in an excess of excitement, 
under the momentary delusion that this 
was a game of roulette. 





In the early dawn we were still at 
it, having played through “The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord.” Bach would 
never have recognized the refrain. 

* * * 

UST the other day I again met my 

friend. He was swathed in bandages. 


I asked after his welfare solicitously, 
and, of course, after the piano. 

“That engine of destruction?” he said 
in a sepulchral whisper. “I sold it 
Wednesday a week ago. It was a choice 
between that or locomotor ataxia!” 

He then confided his sad fate. He was 
the victim of Quarter-Tone Cramp in 
acute form. hs la 


Riddle No. 13,476 


OFTEN wonder why ’tis so, 
And never quite can tell. 

Do publishers themselves prefer 
The ballads that they sell? 


oo SS * 
FF and Then Some! 


UT in the purlieus of wooliest Kansas 

there was a band concert the other 
night. An admiring scribe, with an 
appetite for puns, called it the “peak 
of their efforts in Topeka.” (You ap- 
preciate that choice effect, we are sure: 
peak—pek, ha!) 

But the biggest punch in this music 
critics’ vocabulary came with his juggling 
of the terms of volume and tempo. Ac- 
cording to the writer, the musicians dis- 
played “an uncanny mastery of for- 
tuendo and pianissimo.” 

* * * 

E have never come across a band 

gifted so highly! During the play- 
ing of “Red Man,” atmospheric or super- 
natural conditions must have been at 
work, for this number was characterized 
by the “swelling and diminishing of the 
brass”! 

And the climax brought again a “per- 
fect harmonization of the horns in for- 
tuendo.” Fortunate the baton-wielder 
that has at his command the arts of 
fortuendo! Will somebody please page 
Willem Mengelberg? 

* * * 
OWN in Virginia a youth recently 
captured a “long-distance” piano 
playing prize by toiling for fifty-three 
hours. That’s nothing to some neighbors 


we know. 
* * oa 


HE direful rumor that Mengelberg 
has developed baton cramp seems to 


be wholly unfounded. There’s many a 
Mahler left in doughty Willem’s arm, 
the latest reports state! 
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Using the Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

Do voices that are used much retzin 
quality as well, or better than, those not 
used so often? Ms S 

Ossining, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1924. 

Although there is more likelihood of 
the hard-worked voice losing its quality, 
particularly in operatic works, this is 
not always so. The crux of the matter 
lies in method of production; if this is 
right, the most strenuous daily singing 
will leave voice to spare even in age. 

7 9 9 


Wagner’s Sources 


Question Box Editor: 
Can Richard Wagner really be said 


to have himself conceived his music- 
dramas? Were these not based on old 
legends in most cases? C. E. P. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1924. % 

It is true that Wagner shaped his 
uorks from materials of folk-lore in 
many cases, but he invariably altered 
the stories so much that they were to 
all purposes his own. Compare “Tris- 
tan” and “The Ring” with the Celtic 
and Teuton legends. 

7? ? 


The ‘“‘Seraphic Father” 


Question Box Editor: 
What composer was known as “Pater 
Seraphicus” and why? G. F. 
Chicago, Oct. 24, 1924. 
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César Franck was given this name by 
his affectionate pupils, doubtless because 
of his mildness and benevolence. 

7 9 9 


Brahms’ Masterpiece 


Question Box Editor: 

Which of Brahms’ symphonies is con- 
sidered his greatest? Is it true that 
some people deny him high rank? 

F. D. B. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 23, 1924. 

Brahms’ First Symphony, that in C 
Minor, is generally considered his su- 
preme effort in this form. No one now 
seriously disputes the composer’s pre- 
eminence in his generation, though 


there are certain harsh and rugged ele- 
ments in his works that repel the dev- 
otees of Italianate melody. 

? ? ? 


Tarantella and Tarantula 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the story true that the tarentella 
was invented as an imitation of the 
frenzy of those bitten by a tarantula? 


N. DE. S. 

New York, Oct. 26, 1924. 

Probably not. There hardly seems to 
be basis for the theory that it was 
originally danced to cure the bites of this 
insect. The name probably comes from 
the town of Taranto in Southern Italy. 
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OSEPHINE LUCCHESE, coloratura 
soprano, was born in San Antonio, 
Tex., July 24, 1898. She attended the 
public schools in 


her native city, 
and when only six 
years old started 
her musical ca- 
reer by learning 
to play the man- 
dolin. When ten 
she took up the 
study of the 
piano under F. 
Milani, continu- 
ing-with him for 
a number of 
years. At the age 
of fifteen Miss 
Lucchese discov- 
ered her voice 
and at once be- 
gan study with 
Mme. Virginia 
Colombati, with whom she remained for 
three years in San Antonio, later ac- 
companying her teacher to New York, 
where she continued studying with her 
for four more years. Her recital début 
was made in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 26, 1919. On Sept. 30, 1920, Miss 
Lucchese made her operatic début as 
Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann” with 





Photo by Smith Studio 
Josephine Lucchese 


the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
in the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, and the following April appeared 
as guest artist with the same organiza- 
tion as Gilda in “Rigoletto” in Akron, 
Ohio, and as Olympia in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” in Youngstown, Ohio. Mme. 
Lucchese was soloist at the Pilgrim Ter- 
Centenary Festival in Boston beginning 
May 16, 1921. She has sung continuously 
in opera and concert from that time, 
covering the entire United States and 
also singing in many cities in Canada. 
In 1923 she sang in Havana, appearing 
in leading coloratura réles with Schipa 
and Titta Ruffo, singing Ophélie to the 
Hamlet of the latter. The same summer 
she sang in leading coloratura rdéles at 
Ravinia. During the season of 1923- 
1924, besides her operatic engagements, 
she appeared in eighty-three concerts 
and recitals from coast to coast. Last 
summer she sang leading coloratura 
réles with the Zoo Opera in Cincinnati, 
and she has also sung with the Maison 
and Carson Opera Companies. During 
the present season she is booked for 150 
appearances in concert and opera. Be- 
sides her vocal studies with Mme. 
Colombati, Mme. Lucchese has studied 
the dramatic side of her réles with Mme. 
Pilar-Morin. She was married to Adolfo 
Caruso in St. Rita’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, on Nov. 23, 1922. 
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the artist’s own arrangement of a Largo 
by Vivaldi were both very interesting in 
the second group. Paganini’s insipid 
arrangement of the equally insipid 
“Prayer of Moses” by Rossini, which 
concluded the group, was less so. The 
Bach Chaconne, which has appeared on 
about every third program so far this 
season, was given a fine, straightfor- 
ward performance. The final group was 
of arrangements by Mr. Hartmann of 
pieces by Gretchaninoff, Poldini and 
Tchaikovsky. 

Mr. Hartmann’s tone throughout the 
recital was firm and luscious in quality, 
his phrasing excellent and his concep- 
tions individual, yet conservative. Harry 
Kaufman played very fine accompani- 
ments. Si 


Alberto Sciarretti Once Again 


Alberto Sciarretti, pianist, who was 
first heard in New York in 1917, in what 
was designated as an “exhibition of new 
music,” and who gave his own recital 
in the Town Hall last season, reap- 
peared in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 22. Mr. Sciarretti began his 
program with the Busoni arrangement 
of Bach’s Toccata in C, playing it very 
well indeed, disclosing an excellent sense 
of values as well as fine tone. The 
Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata was best 
in the first movement and in the rapid, 
enigmatical Finale. The third group of 
shorter pieces, exhibited Mr. Sciarretti’s 
excellent technic as well as his sense of 
selection, as none of the pieces were 
from the hackneyed dozen or so which 
are heard on every third program. The 
Liszt Rhapsodies Espagnole, which ended 
the program was brilliant in execution, 
though it is not a work of super-inter- 
est. Mr. Sciarretti was handicapped by 
a piano not absolutely in tune which 
militated against the quality of his tone, 
but even in spite of this his playing had 
much of interest and he will bear hear- 


ing again as soon as he elects to appear. 
i. Be 


Schmitz Plays Szymanowski 


E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, 
usually has something out of the ordi- 
nary to offer in the way of novelties. 
On Wednesday evening, Oct. 22, at Aeo- 
lian Hall, Mr. Schmitz presented twelve 
Etudes by Karol Szymanowski in their 
first complete New York performance, 
the Sonatine Op. 16, by Roussel and two 


“Stimmungsbilder” by Medtner as the 
spices of his program. The Szyman- 
owski studies were clever although 
rather alike in structure, and afforded 
Mr. Schmitz the opportunity of reveal- 
ing the dazzling virtuosity of which he 
is capable. After this group he played 
an encore a ravishing performance of 
Debussy’s old-fashioned “Clair de Lune.” 
The Roussel work proved a genial un- 
assuming composition, with occasional 
lapses into the hyper-temperamental. 
Of the Medtner tone-pictures, it can only 
be said that the first was rather inter- 
esting and the second less so. Mr. 
Schmitz’ program opened with the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
and the Chopin B Minor Sonata, and in- 
cluded a “Danse” by Debussy and the 
Liszt “Mephisto Waltz.” Among many 
encores were “Times Square” by Whit- 
horne, the Prelude in A Minor and the 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk” by Debussy, “I 
Puerto” by Albefiiz and the Bach-Tausig 
D Minor, Toccata and Fugue. Ww. S. 


Harry Farbman in First New York 
A ppearance 


Harry Farbman had a sure grasp of 
his musical material in his New York 
début in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 23. After 
his training with Leopold Auer and the 
experience of concert tours in South 
America and Australia, it was to be ex- 
pected that he would have an under- 
standing of how to bring out the drama- 
tic climaxes in his numbers. In this he 
was skilfully aided by Max Rabinowitsch 
at the piano. Mr. Farbman has a good 
idea of musical architecture. He phrases 
nicely and understands how to _ use 
changes of pace effectively. In the César 
Franck Sonata and the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in B Minor he did not hesitate 
to sacrifice smoothness of tone when it 
was necessary to the general effect. 
When smoothness was the desideratum, 
the tone was mellow and well rounded. 
The lower notes in Achron’s Hebrew 
Melody had a rich sonorous quality. 
Other numbers in the concluding group 
of shorter pieces were Kreisler arrange- 
ments of the Pugnani Praeludium and 
Allegro and the Dvorak Slavonic Dance, 
Nocturne in D by Chopin-Wilhelmj and 
Wieniawski’s Carneval. J. S. 


Ruth Breton Makes Her Bow 


Ruth Breton, violinist, who hails from 
Louisville and who is a pupil of Leopold 
Auer, made her first New York appear- 
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ance in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Oct. 23. Miss Breton dis- 
played a poise not often seen in a de- 
butante and is the result, in this case, 
probably of an agreeable personality 
more than of a cultivated assurance. 
Beginning with Vitali’s Chaconne, Miss 
Breton did excellent work. Her tone 
was rich and she showed a sensitiveness 
in the matter of phrasing that bodes 
well. The “Symphonie Espagnole” of 
Lalo which followed had breadth and 
emotional appeal and in this, Miss Bre- 
ton also demonstrated a technical effi- 
ciency which was further exemplified in 
the Dont-Auer “Agité,” which concluded 
her third group composed of shorter 
pieces. Cecil Burleigh’s “Hills” was a 
good piece of melody well sustained. 
Debussy’s “Le Plus que Lent” and 
Hubay’s “Scene from the Czardas,” 
which comprised the final group, were 
well contrasted. Miss Breton is not yet 
a finished artist, but she will be before 
long when repeated public appearances 
have smoothed off certain roughnesses, 
for she is a most promising debutante. 
Walter Golde played splendid accom- 
paniments. J. A. H. 


Tomford Harris Creates Fine 
Impression 


Tomford Harris, a product of French 
instruction, and who was heard in Paris 
last year, made his bow to a New York 
audience in recital on the afternoon of 
Oct. 24, in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Harris 
was something in the nature of a dark 
horse. No one seemed to know anything 
much about him and hence his audience 
was quite unprepared for an afternoon 
of such delightful playing. 

To begin with, Mr. Harris has a 
unique personality, quiet and retiring. 
As might be expected, he did not thunder 
forth his Bach which began the pro- 
gram, the Busoni arrangement of the 
Prelude and Triple Fugue. The Haydn 
Sonata in G, which opened the second 
group, was played in such fine antique 
style that the audience fairly chuckled 
with delight over it. Ravel’s “Le Gibet”’ 
was a beautiful piece of tone-color, but 
the two Goossens numbers, which fol- 
lowed, a Scherzo and a Folk-tune, have 
no apparent reason for being. They 
were advertised as having their first 
performance. One devoutly hopes it will 
be their last! The Prokofieff Toccata, 
which closed the group, sounds some- 
thing like a motor-truck with an open 
cut-out, but aside from that, it is an in- 
teresting piece. The rapid iteration of 
a single note which skips from one hand 
to the other while brilliant figures are 
woven about it, is a stunt in itself, but 
Mr. Harris made of the piece much more 
than a technical study by his masterly 
and individual playing of it. 

Some Chopin numbers, which formed 
the bulk of the third group, were well 
given and the “Don Juan” Fantaisie of 
Liszt, which closed the program was a 
brilliant conclusion. Mr. Harris of the 
velvet finger-tips, should be heard soon 
again and often as he is an interesting 
player. J. A. H. 


Ota Gygi, Maryon Vadie and Dance 
Ensemble 


Ota Gygi, violinist and Maryon Vadie, 
dancer, together with six pupils of the 
latter, were heard and seen in a recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Oct. 24. Mr. Gygi was accompanied by 
Joseph Adler and the ensemble by Mary 
Izant. Mr. Gygi began the program 
with a Wieniawski concerto, giving a 
convincing performance of the much 
over-played work. Following, Miss Vadie 
did two dances, Mr. Gygi also playing, 
and then Mr. Gygi appeared, solo, in 
numbers by Tartini and Dvorak. The 
same method of alternation was pursued 
through some ten more numbers and 
then the ensemble appeared in four 
numbers, and several more with Miss 
Vadie as danseuse étoile. Of a program 
containing such a large number of items 
of individual interest, it is difficult to 
write in detail. Miss Vadie is a dancer 
of unusual charm and ability. She has 
“personality” which is so extremely 
necessary for a dancer, a lithe body and 
nimble feet. Her “Danse Comique” was 
a veritable jumping-jack come to life. 
With her ensemble she has accomplished 
wonderful things in a field which had 
seemed to be exhausted. Her six pupils 
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showed superlatively good training, 
the's team work being excellent, but 
never so utterly perfect as to be mech- 
anical. The choreography was cleverly 
thought out and showed ingenuity in 
conception. All in all, it was a delight- 
ful entertainment. The six dancers of 
the ensemble were Gladys Patterson, 
Elizabeth Collins, Miriam Shakleton, 
Beatrice Heal, Portia Cooper and Com- 
fort Collins. J. D. 


Maria Theresa Dances 


In her dance program in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 24, Maria Theresa suc- 
ceeded in making visible the drama con- 
tained in music. She brought to her 
performance the skill and experience 
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without any apex, like a mountain one 
climbs toilsomely to see a view and 
then at the top finds nothing but un- 
interesting plains. There are passing 
bits of striking instrumentation, im- 
mense effects in the brass and dramatic 
pizzicati in the strings. The Scherzo, 
the only movement that found favor at 
the work’s original hearing, has a folk- 
dance waltz, but it is smothered, almost, 
under a heavy superstructure. 

The “Faust Overture,” which pre- 
ceded the symphony, was unemotional, 
but carried its own weight. So, also, 
the other three numbers. The “Traiume” 
was particularly well played, and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture given a stirring 
performance. J. A. H. 


The Philadelphians Come 


Leopold Stokowski and his Philadel- 
phia Orchestra paid New York the first 
visit of the season on Tuesday evening 
of last week, and the event was made an 
occasion by the army of faithful ad- 
herents that ever throngs to Carnegie 
Hall for the concerts of its favorite 
band. There was affectionate welcome 
for the conductor, and both he and his 
players were applauded loudly during 
the evening. 

It was quickly established that the 
visitors were in their customary form, 
and few orchestras can equal the Phila- 
delphians at their best. There was much 
of the familiar brilliance in their play- 
ing, and much of the customary glitter. 
In such a thing as the early “Fireworks” 
of Stravinsky, the Stokowski forces ex- 
cel. It is a tour de force that calls 
for virtuosity in interpretation, a pre- 
cision and balance in treatment, or other- 
wise the big crackers will be merely duds 
and thé whole thing a fizzle instead 
of one of the most remarkable feats of 
descriptive writing ever essayed by a 
composer. 

Perhaps it is because of the virtuosity 
of his band that Stokowski’s eye lingers 
on the scores of Stravinsky. At any 
rate he devoted the second half of the 
program to the great Russian who is to 
visit us this season. There was one 
novelty, the Volga Boatmen’s Song, and 
then the “Firebird” was made to parade 
once more in all the amazing colors of 
its exotic plumage. In the six excerpts 
from this last work the orchestra per- 
formed remarkably. 

The Volga song arrangement proved 
to be inconsiderable in length—it is a 
matter of merely twenty or thirty meas- 
ures and lasts about two minutes—but a 
highly interesting piece, clothed somber- 
ly in a tonal fabric woven by wind in- 
struments and percussion with mature 
power and fine restraint. 

Brahms’ First Symphony opened the 
program, and the performance was one 
to delight the admirers of the master. 
It was grand, poignant, eloquent and 
dramatic music. It is by no means easy 
to make the symphonies of Brahms 
effective. With Tchaikovsky and his 
brethren a conductor may slacken rein 
and the clever steed will gallop noisily 
to success, but Brahms is a horse of 
another color. 

Mr. Stokowski reads the C Minor 
Symphony as a drama, and that is what 
it is. Given in the right mood, with the 
correct air of theater, it becomes some- 
thing which even those who profess an 
antipathy to Brahms are compelled to 
accept as a great and moving work. 
The performance last week had power, 
coherence, and not a little poetry. Al- 
together the concert was a happy augury 
for the success of the new season of the 
Philadelphians in New York. 

yr. GR. 
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vitality and a forceful pioneer spirit 
since the pioneer days of the early songs. 
Although his part of the program was 
called “Modern American Orchestral] 
Music,” Mr.- Lopez offered a series of 
arrangements from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Shéhérazade” and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore.” He gave a jazz rendition of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ing” and topped his program with 
“Limehouse Blues,” which aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm of the evening. 
Among those who accepted invitations 
to the festival were Harold Bauer, Wil- 
fred Klamroth, Frederick Haywood, 
Alfred Human, Hugo Kortschak, Victor 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, 
M. H. Hanson, Frank Patterson, Rich- 
ard Hammond, Louis Mohr, Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine, George Fischer, Hans 
Kindler, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hem- 
street, Isidore Luckstone, Carolyn Beebe, 
William B. Tuthill, Ruth Rodgers, Ernest 
Newman, Harry Osgood, Emerson Whit- 
horne, Mrs. Felix Adler, Scott Pyle, J. D. 
Salter, H. Godfrey Turner, Paul Rosen- 
feld, James Wolf and Lillian Lafferty 
(Beatrice Fairfax), Greta Torpadie, Dr. 
Eugene Noble, Sue Harvard, Eva Gau- 


’ 


thier, Sandor Harmati, Susan Boice, 
Joseph Regneas, Frank Crowninshield, 
Mrs. Ivan Narodny, Emilie Francis 








Contralto 
ETHEL 


“Miss Wright has a charming and 
unaffected manner and won her audi- 
ence as much by that as by the rich 
cadences of her voice. Her lovely 
voice, with its carefully controlled 
tones and great volume, met the needs 
of the heavier numbers, of which there 
were several, as easily as it did the 
more popular numbers she included. 


“Duet singing was featured in the 


program of Mr. Fuson and Miss 
Wright. Their voices blended with 
much harmony. The audience was 


also very appreciative of the solos sung 
by each.”—Nebraska State Journal, 
Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 11, 1924. 


“The unusually fine harmony attained 
by their voices, their selection of beau- 
tiful numbers and their pleasing ad- 
dress and personality made them instant 
favorites. Applause for each selection 
was fervent and continued.”—The Non- 
pareil, Central City, Nebr., Aug. 14, 
1924. 











“The audience was especially delighted with Miss Wright’s and Mr. Fuson’s 
duets, as the voices of the two singers blended in close harmony and they were 
very generous with encores.”—Daily Star, Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 11, 1924. 


Bauer, Lazare Saminsky, Mrs. George 
A. Harris, Mrs. Edwin Harris, Samuel 
A. Untermyer, Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Jeanne de 
Mare, Mrs J. F. D. Lanier, George Fol- 
sem Granberry, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold 
Neuer, F. C. Schang, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Berolzheimer, Augusta Cottlow, 
Carlos Salzedo, Felix Warburg, Ralph 
L. Grosvenor, Robert Imandt, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Katherine Lane Spaeth, Mrs. 
Charles Ditson, Howard Brockway, Elsie 
Norden, Alfred Mirovitch, Nina Mor- 
gana, Bruno Zirato, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Boyd, Mark Van Doren, Mrs. A. 
P. Almy, John Warren Erb, A. J. Gib- 
ney, Louis Wiley, Mrs. H. P. Everett, 
Charles Haubiel, : Claude Bragdon, 
Sophie Irene Loeb, William Cloudman, 
Pierre V. R. Key, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Arthur Kraft, Mrs. Edmund Dwight, 
Paul Kempf, Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Van Yorx, Harriette 
Brower, Frank Warren, Marion Bauer, 
Mollie Croucher, Nanette Guilford, 
Lewis M. Isaacs, Mrs. Alexander Lyons 
and Peter W. Dykema. H. M. 





Abraham Sopkin Will Play Bloch Work 

Abraham Sopkin, violinist, will play 
Ernest Bloch’s “Baal Shem” this season. 
While in Cleveland Mr. Sopkin visited 
the composer and André Ribaupierre, 
head of the violin department of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. Mr. Sopkin will 
play in Boston on Nov. 2, and in joint 


recital with Louise Homer in Decatur, 
Ill., on Nov. 24. , 


UNIVERSAL PRAISE BY WESTERN PRESS FOR 


WRIGHT +»» FUSON 


“Mr. Fuson has a voice of great 
beauty and his versatility was notice- 
able in the compilation of his groups, 
which included oratorio numbers and 
negro folksongs or oratorios and opera. 


“*Where’er You Walk” was one of 
Mr. Fuson’s strongest numbers, dis- 
playing his powerful voice at its best. 





“The two singers presented a well 
arranged, excellently sung, and well re- 
ceived program consisting of solos and 
duets.”"-—Datiy News-Herald, Boulder, 
Colo., Aug. 20, 1924. 


“Seldom have two such finished art- 
ists appeared before Clay Center audi- 
ences and none have attracted more 
enthusiastic praise. Their voices re- 
veal the most thorough and artistic 
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gained as one of the six Duncan Dancers 
and in her subsequent solo appearances. 
With emotional power, she portrayed all 
the moods contained in the complete 
suite of Schubert’s Moments Musicaux. 
Maria Theresa has the art of contrast- 
ing dramatic activity with repose. She 
displayed considerable versatility in in- 
terpreting the varied themes of Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns, Scarlatti, Bach, Chopin and 
Brahms. The concluding number was a 
Schubert’s Valses Nobles. Edward 
Harris, who accompanied, played the 
Magnificat from his own “Christmas” 
Suite after the intermission. J.S. 


Anne Hull and Mary Howe in Two- 
Piano Recital 


Anne Hull and Mary Howe, pianists, 
were heard for the first time in New 
York in a two-piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 25. Despite 
the somewhat limited literature for this 
combination, these players managed to 
get a considerable variety into their 
program, two of the best numbers of 
which being a transcription of a Bach 
Chorale made by Miss Hull and a group 
of simple Spanish dances made by Mrs. 
Howe. Otherwise, the program con- 
tained the lovely Mozart Sonata in D, 
pieces by Gliére, Schumann, Rachman- 
inoff and Saint-Saéns, also Ravel’s 


transcription of his own “La Valse” and 
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training and their pleasing personalities 









add greatly to the enjoyment of their 
audiences.” — Daily Dispatch - Repub- 
lican, Clay Center, Kansas, Aug. 4, 
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resonant and colorful quality in its lower register, with high | 
notes that are clear and lovely.” 
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Her voice is of 
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Edward Burlingame Hill’s_ delectable 
“Jazz Study” as encore among a number 
of others. 


The value of two-piano recitals de- 
pends to a large extent upon perfection 
of ensemble, but there is more to it than 
that. There must be a clairvoyant sense 
between the two players in the matter 
of shading which no amount of prac- 
tising can contribute if it is not there 
naturally, and an unusual dynamic feel- 
ing. Miss Hull and Mrs. Howe play 
beautifully together and frequently their 
subconscious rapport was _ evident. 
Dynamically, however, there was a lack. 
It seemed as if when, one player started 
loud, the other had to play louder, the 
result being loss in beauty of tone. 
More performances in public will un- 
doubtedly remedy this. Two-piano 
recitals that are even tolerable are all 
too few. This particular one was good 
enough to give rise to the hope that the 
players are going to keep at it until a 
virtuosity is developed which will leave 
nothing to be said except praise. 

a. & Be 


Gabrilowitsch First Recital 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in his Aeolian 
Hall recital on the afternoon of Oct. 25, 
proved that a program which might 
have come under the heading, “What 
every piano student should know,” can 
become a_ beautiful event under the 
hands of a poet. The list included the 
Handel “Harmonious Blacksmith” Varia- 
tions, the Bach Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, the Beethoven Op. 27, No. 2, a 
group from Schumann’s “Character- 
stiicke” and three Chopin numbers. The 
Handel was a lovely picture of harp- 


sichordean, white-wigged days, that 
established the mood for a_ Philip 
Emmanuel Bach “Rondo Expressivo,’ 


which followed it. The Bach Chromatic 
Fantasia, which still sounds as though 
it were written yesterday, was a passion- 
ate, pulse-stirring utterance. Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch has few equals. “Das Abends,” 
“Aufschwung,” “Warum” and a Novel- 
ette, were so many delicious examples of 
this tone-poet’s art. The little A Minor 
Waltz by Chopin, so strangely neglected, 
the D Flat Nocturne, and the great 
“Oceanic” Study in C Minor brought the 
program to an end that was all too 
soon. Among Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s en- 
cores were his own “Caprice Burlesque” 
and “Melodie in E Minor.” W. S. 


Tarasova Returns 


After an absence of over two years, 
Nina Tarasova returned and triumphed 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of Oct. 
25. She received a rousing welcome, 
and her various numbers brought forth 
rounds of applause. A _ program of 
Slavic and Russian Folk-Songs and 
works from Latin and other countries 
was given most interestingly. Mme. 
Tarasova is endowed with pronounced 
dramatic gifts. She lives her songs, she 
sings them with agreeable voice and 
never fails to deliver a forceful mes- 
sage. Colorful costumes served to 
emphasize her varying moods. The last 
group of songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky and Moussorg- 
sky was sung so effectively and with 
such keen understanding of their con- 
tent as to arouse enthusiastic demands 
for more. As a consequence, many 
extras were given to pacify the audi- 
ence, part of which occupied seats upon 
the stage. Arkady Birkenholz, a young 
violinist of decided talent, was the as- 
sisting artist. He scored in various num- 
bers of Kreisler, Sarasate and Dawes. 
Lazar Weiner provided sterling accom- 
paniments for Mme. Tarasova. 

M. B. S. 


Roland Hayes Revives Mozart Aria 


There is nothing sensational about a 
Roland Hayes concert, except the en- 
thusiasm of the audience. At his first 
appearance this year, at Carnegie Hall, 
on Saturday afternoon, his simplicity 
and lack of self-consciousness were 
again apparent. His art is not instinc- 
tive, the result of the legendary rhythm 
inherent in his race; it is intelligent and 
reveals appreciation of the subtleties of 
his music, not an ostentatious display 
of its banalities. 

Mr. Hayes was at his best not in 
dramatic interpretations, but in the 
German lieder and Negro spirituals 
which demand an emotional understand- 
ing and a sympathetic appeal. His pro- 
gram began with a revival of Mozart’s 
aria “Per pieta, non ricercate,” which 


[Continued on page 27] 
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HONOLULU APPLAUDS 
ART OF MANY LANDS 


Native Artists Give Varied 
Program—Music Club 
in Initial Concert 


By Margaret Gessler 


HONOLULU, Oct. 19.—The Morning 
Music Club held its first meeting of the 
season on Oct. 8, giving a program of 
folk-songs and folk-dances in costume 


in the parish house of the Centra] Union 
Church. Negro, Italian, Scandinavian 
and Spanish folk-music was presented. 
Participants were Mrs. Kenneth Barnes, 
Mrs. Robbins Anderson, Mrs. Carl Al- 
lenbaugh, Mrs. Alfin Johnson, Mrs. Elza 
McAfee, Mrs. David Lee, Mrs. Walter 
Wilson, Mrs. Iwalani Basler, Mrs. Gil- 
bert W. Sumners, Mrs. Walter Love and 
Mrs. Riley Allen. 

An international concert, including 
Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, 
American and European music, played 
by musicians of these nationalities, was 
given in the Mission Memorial Hall on 
Oct. 4, under the auspices of the River 
Street Methodist Church. Samuel Too- 
mey, Hawaiian tenor; the Arthur Lum 
Chinese Orchestra; Dwight Rugh, ’cell- 
ist; Madame Le Grand Ryan, soprano; 
Pio F. Reyes, violinist; Yuriko Yama- 
moto, pianist; Seijiro Tatsumi, tenor; 
Mesdames Hori, Shibata and Kitagawa, 
and Messrs. Gaifu Sato and Gaiya Kino- 
shita, in a Japanese ensemble; Nicolas 
Larena, cornetist, and a Filipino orches- 
tra, took part. One of the numbers 
played by the Japanese ensemble was 
the “Meiji Shochikubai,” composed by 
the Emperor Maiji. Milton Seymour, 
Mrs. Dwight Rugh and Mrs. Nicolas 
Larena were accompanists. 

The Schofield Music Club at Schofield 
Barracks, headquarters of the Hawai- 
ian Division, United States Army, gave 
its monthly program in the post library 
on Oct. 6. Mrs. Walter K. Wilson of 
Fort Ruger, soprano, had the place of 
honor on the program. 

Yascha Borowski, violinist, has _ re- 
turned to Honolulu and joined the fac- 
ulty of Punahou Music School. 

The military department of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii announces that an 
R.O.T.C. band of twenty-eight pieces 
is being formed. 


ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 
Birector Peoria Civic Orchestra, 237 N. Monroe &t., 
Peoria, Ill. 








Pre trams featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,”” “Vision” 
Management: H. & A. Culbertson 


4882 Dorchester Avenue cago 
Aeolian Hall New York 


JEDDA McNEIL 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
Professional Substitute Organist 


Residence: 315 W. 19th St., New York 
(Chelsea 1136) 
Studio Phone: Endicott 0368 














KATHERINE 


GROSCHKE 


Pianist and Teacher 
210 West 96th Street, New York 
Phone Riverside 1241 


aserTo BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 


Studio: 














CHRISTIAN 


CHIOTT 


Teaches: THE TRUE PRIN- 
SIPLE ef VOICE and PIANO 


Concerts — Recitals 
Studies: 


128 E. 19th St..New York.N.Y. 
460 84th St., Breekiyn. N. Y. 








Tel: Shere Read 3451-J. 





A musical program was given at the 


meeting of the Honolulu Ad Club on 
Oct. 8, in the Young Hotel, by Bina 
Mossman, Helena Reis, Kiwaaloha Ak- 
ana, Flora Hayes, Emma Moreno and 
Rose Tribe. 

F. Fidler and his orchestra gave a 
Hebrew musicale in Mission Memorial 
Hall, on Oct. 7. Mr. Fidler and his 
Schubert Ensemble were heard in a 
er i program in the same place on 
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three foreign envoys who never allowed 
their wives to appear there with them. 
One, the French Minister, a man of 
humble birth, was frequently heard 
horsewhipping his wife to the accom- 
paniment of a ’cello, played by his secre- 
tary to drown out her cries. Neighbors 
had finally to interfere. 

The White House was rebuilt after 
the burning of a portion of it, incidental 
to the unhappy episodes of the War of 
1812. The early political career of John 
Quincy Adams (successor of Monroe, in 
whose administration large receptions 
were most democratically given) was 
spent as ambassador to various coun- 
tries. He was the first to undertake a 
mission of this sort to St. Petersburg, 
then a musical capital of increasing im- 
portance. The younger Adams was a 
connoisseur of many arts, a _ scholar, 
and in his modest residence in far-away 
Russia the latch-string was out for mem- 
bers of the English-speaking intelli- 
gentsia. Musicians were welcome there. 

Two stirring pictures are preserved 
for us of the Adams administration. The 
first is of his inauguration, when a great 
procession with many military bands 
escorted the President-elect to the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. Mili- 
tary strains of music made a solemn 
obbligato to the murmurs of a great 
and distinguished body. And at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony he was escorted 
to the home awaiting him. The in- 
augural ball was held the same evening, 
a brilliant scene, where dignitaries and 
their ladies swayed to the tune of the 
graceful quadrille. 

But the most affecting incident of the 
Adams period was doubtless the last 
visit of Lafayette to the land which he 
had so nobly aided, and in the memory 
of which he is forever enshrined. He 
had suffered cruel privation and with 
his family had been imprisoned in the 
latter days of the French Revolution. 
The noted visitor was a guest at the 
White House, and his final departure, on 
a day in September, 1824, was a scene of 
touching grandeur. 

The whole city of Washington was 
assembled to honor him. There were 
paeans of music from the bands gathered 
in the White House grounds, and peals 
of artillery. And as the aging marquis 
embraced the President and took his 
seat in the barouche that was to bear 
him the last time from the scene, the 
whole assemblage stood, profoundly 
moved. The solemn strains of music 
that then arose seemed the best ex- 
pression of what all felt. 

Also in the administration of Adams 
came the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of American independence. 
The jubilee on July 4, 1826, was nation- 
wide. The event was celebrated music- 
ally throughout the land, the events 
centering in Washington and Philadel- 
phia. The ringing of bells, firing of 
artillery and music of bands were heard 
everywhere. Fifty years later, at the 
centennial, an invitation was extended 
to Richard Wagner to write a grand 
march for the occasion; and this com- 
position, played by countless musicians, 
was a testimonial to the Bayreuth 
master’s love for a distant Republic. The 
Wagner “Grand Centennial March” 
was one of the musical “best-sellers” of 
1876. Though it was purely an “occa- 
sional” piece and hardly is representa- 
tive of the composer of “Tristan.” copies 
are still preserved as precious historical 
mementoes. 

But to revert to President Adams, it 
must be said that his wife, Louisa 


Catherine, was a most accomplished 
woman. She was, we are told, a skilful 
performer on the harp and could read 
Plato in the original with her sons. 
John Quincy himself acquired a reputa- 
tion as a reserved and austere man, 
but he certainly unbent on the occasion 
of the marriage of his son to Mary 
Hellen, for he told funny stories, made 
jokes, sang snatches of old love ditties, 
danced the Virginia reel and capered 
over the new White House carpet. 


“Tippecanoe” as a Campaign Song 


The campaign which brought Harri- 
son into the Chief Executive’s office, was 
one of great interest. It was the first 
notable political struggle of nation-wide 
importance in America in which music 
played a leading réle. The Federal 
Party had passed out, to be replaced by 
the temporary Whig organization, 
against which the Democrats were 
arrayed. Panics had swept the country, 
and a change in policy was ardently 
desired. There was some not very 
creditable tendency to blame the entire 
fiasco of things nationally on the retiring 
President—expressed in the song “Van 
[Buren] is a Used Up Man.” 

The battle cry of the opposing party 
was the song “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too!” Street parades, with illuminated 
banners and stirring music, were the 
favorite campaign measures. The Har- 
rison adherents carried replicas of the 
log-cabin in which he had been born; 
they marched in handsome uniforms, ac- 
companied by bands, which thundered 
out the strains of “Tippecanoe.” This 
song was opposed by other melodies of 
the rival party, which hired bands of 
young men to parade the streets, singing 
their ditties! A novel antiphonal effect 
was doubtless often the result, though 
the avowed object of each was to “drown 
out” the other. 

Perhaps, in this modern Wartburg 
tournament of song, “Tippecanoe” was 
voted the better effort. At any rate, 
Harrison and Tyler were elected, and 
quiet reigned, at least temporarily, over 
an erstwhile vocal nation. 

_President Tyler, who ‘succeeded Har- 

rison, became a widower shortly after 
his inauguration, and life in the White 
House in the early part of his adminis- 
tration was very simple. The household 
would gather in the Green Parlor pass- 
ing an hour or two, entertaining visit- 
ors, interspersing conversation with 
plano music and old fashioned songs. It 
was President Tyler who introduced the 
custom of the periodical, open-air con- 
certs of the Marine Band, in the South 
Garden of the White House, and on 
warm evenings, while the President 
would sit with his family and a few in- 
vited guests on the porch, listening to 
the music, the best people of the city 
would gather in the grounds. These 
concerts are continued to this day. 

Music played its part in Tyler’s ad- 
ministration. It probably saved his life, 
and it won for him a second wife. When 
an official party was inspecting the 


newest sloop of war “The Princeton,” 
then lying in the Potomac, President 
Tyler, the members of the Cabinet and 
their families were among the guests. 
The vessel dropped down the river to 
a point near Mount Vernon, and at 
the close of the luncheon, the ladies 
lingered at the table, while the gentle- 
men went on deck. One lady detained 
Tyler as he was about to leave, by in- 
ducing him to listen to a song. Some 
members of the party on deck impor- 
tuned Captain Stockton to fire his big 
gun, and the gun exploded, killing the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Commander, and the 
father of Julia Gardiner, whom Presi- 
dent Tyler had courted, with no avail. 
The President had been rejected by Miss 
Gardiner each time he had proposed, 
as she felt that her mission then was 
the care of her aged father. After an 
interval of some time, following this 
accident, the President renewed his suit 
and found Miss Gardiner more pliant, 
especially so after he had composed in 
her honor a serenade, entitled “Sweet 
Lady, Awake.” This seems to be the 
only instance in which we can find an 
allusion to a President being a composer. 

It was during President Tyler’s 
régime, that a rather young, simple- 
minded warm-hearted, enthusiastic 
child of nature became the lion of Wash- 
ington, Ole Bull, that marvelous violin- 
ist. It is to the credit of the Tylers that 
they paid him honors. 

But there are too many romantic 
chapters in the story of music in the 
White House to compress into one article, 
and we must leave the rest of our sur- 
vey for a subsequent issue. On the eve 
of a new election, however, it seems ap- 
propriate to include some comment on 
the activities of the present First Lady 
in the Land. 


Mrs. Coolidge a Musician 


Mrs. Coolidge, like a great many other 
mistresses of the White House, is a 
musician. She received more than the 
average amount of musical training, but 
she is too modest a woman to do solo 
work, for even her closest friends. She 
is a splendid accompanist, and nothing 
seemed to her better than to sit with her 
sons, each playing some instrument, and 
enjoy an evening of music. Official 
mourning when Mr. and Mrs. Cool- 
idge entered the White House, and the 
present personal mourning, have cur- 
tailed the social program, but Mrs. Cool- 
idge arranged four informal afternoon 
musicales during Lent last year, and 
frequently. arranged musical programs 
following the state dinners. She has 
been, perhaps, one of the greatest 
devotees of the concerts given in Wash- 
ington, of any mistress of the White 
House, and as such is not only an appre- 
ciative and understanding listener but 
‘ worthy example to the American pub- 
ic. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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OLGA SAMAROFF PLAYS FOR FORUM—HER ART SEEN AT ITS BEST. 


Quite out of reach of cold prose the morning after were the si 
} nging quality of the tone sustained by adroit 
pedaling, and the atmosphere of | mtn gs Ai ege peer | seeming to envelope as with an aura the Sevbeard 
rough a e erentiated moods and N . = ( ys 
the divining, intuitive spirit, which is served by a technique of the BR ga Be: aa by prenstemniieg 
and diversifying power of creative thought made its impress, deep and firm, on every measure, in reverent 
interpretative deference to the will of the composer.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 6, 
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New York's Round of Concerts and Recitals 
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showed his technical advance, but did 
not give him an opportunity to reveal 
himself fully. In a German group he 
came into his own, giving Schubert’s 
“An die Leier,” Schumann’s “Geister- 
nahe” and Wolf’s “Beherzigung.” In 
the “Beherzigung” and in two Schubert 
songs which he gave as encores, his 
voice was warm and full, his phrasing 
apt and his German diction admirable. 
A group of American songs was headed 
by Griffes’ “In Myrtle Shade,” a fragile 
bit of lovely harmony which Mr. Hayes 
had to give again. The Negro spirituals 
were, of course, the climax of the con- 
cert. Mr. Hayes was forced to repeat 
most of them and to add as many en- 
cores. “By and By,’ “Done Made My 
Vow to the Lord” and “Ride on, Jesus,” 
were sung with a gentle sympathy and 
boyish charm. But in “Poor Mourner’s 
Found a Home at Last,’ Mr. Hayes 
achieved the almost ecstatic fervor of a 
Negro revival meeting. After this 
group, he offered, by request H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s, “On the Banks of the Jordan,” 
and “Sit Down” and “The Crucifixion,” 
which made his audience plead for more 
until the house lights were turned out. 
William Lawrence, Mr. Hayes’ accom- 
panist is a pianist who has made an art 
of accompanying. He can subordinate 
himself completely and yet not be rele- 
gated to the background. H. 


The Homers Open Series 


As the first of the series of ten sub- 
scription concerts of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, Louise Homer, contralto, and 
her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, were 
heard in joint recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 26, by a large 
audience. Mme. Homer began the pro- 
gram with a group of songs by Handel, 
Schubert and Loewe, after which the 
two joined in the great duet from Act 
IV, of Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” Mme. 
Stires was then heard in a song group, 
singing particularly well the Old Eng- 
lish, “Have You Seen but a Whyte Lyly.” 
She was recalled for two encores after 
this group. Mme. Homer in the next 
group sang the “Chanson du Tigre” 
from Massé’s “Paul et Virginie,” and 


also made an excellent effect with the 
rather tiresome “Les Larmes” from 
Massenet’s “Werther.” As encore to 
this group, she sang one stanza of “Mon 
Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix” recalling her 
splendid Dalila of Metropolitan Opera 
House days. She was also recalled for 
another encore after this. Songs by 
Beach, Loewe, Hageman and Lehman 
composed Mme. Stires’ next group after 
which Mme. Homer was heard in Hebri- 
dean Folk-Songs and others by Bridge 
and Krull. The final group was two 
duets by Caraccioli and Meyer Helmund. 

It was an afternoon of very good sing- 
ing. Mme. Homer displayed all the 
qualities of voice and personality that 
have made her one of the most popular 
American singers and Mme. Stires, 
though possessed of a light voice, is 
maturing her art steadily. Her clear 
enunciation might serve as a lesson for 
many more experienced artists. In the 
duets the voices blended well and the 
balance of tone was admirably 1. 

J. A. H. 


Rose Raymond Displays Dexterity 


Rose Raymond demonstrated a de- 
cided technical facility in her piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 26. In a few of the faster 
passages, such as in the first movement 
of the Schumann Sonata in G Minor, her 
dexterity encouraged such speed that 
some of the notes became = slightly 
blurred, but for the most part she 
played with delicacy and understanding. 
In addition to the Schumann Sonata, 
the first part of her program included 
the Prelude and Fugue in C Minor by 
Bach, Gavotte by Gluck-Brahms and 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2, by Beethoven. 
There was clever satire in her interpre- 
tation of Godowsky’s “Quixotic Erran- 
try,” from his “Triakontameron.” “La 
Cathedral engloutie” by Debussy and 
Rhapsodie, Op. 11, No. 3, by Dohnanyi, 
which closed the program, were skillfully 
done. J. S. 


An Afternoon of Bach 


It used to be the fashion for com- 
posers to weave elaborate fugues about 
the letters B-A-C-H. Today composers 
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pay homage to other gods, less openly 
perhaps. But there are other ways of 
celebrating a great man, and Arthur 
Bodanzky, representing the Society of 
Friends of Music, took the tried and 
true way last Sunday in the Town Hall, 
when he began the organization’s sea- 
son with an all-Bach program. 

The genius of Eisenach emerged from 
the test more triumphantly than most 
composers succeed in doing. One ex- 
pected a little too much of a good thing, 
and, happily, there was just enough. 
After an hour and a half of toccatas, 
cantatas and concertos, the attentive 
listener found his traditional veneration 
of Bach not merely intact but deepened 
and intensified. 

The program was a good one and its 
interpretation matched the music. Lyn- 
wood Farnan began with the Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C for Organ; Mr. 
Bodanzky, the orchestra and chorus, 
with Elisabeth Rethberg and Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, continued with the jovial 
“Bauern” Cantata; a picked ensemble of 
strings performed the Third Branden- 
burg Concerto, and the matinée ended 
with the cantata, “Actus Tragicus,” in 
which the soloists were Marion Telva, 
George Meader and Mr. Schiitzendorf. 

The “Bauern” Cantata is secular with 
a vengeance. Schubert, it was con- 
fidently claimed, might have set a menu 
to entrancing music; and in this cantata 
old Bach adorned phrases that might 
well make the fastidious wince. There 
is a distinctly “popular” flavor in this 
music: it is frankly of the soil and the 
people thereof. Miss Rethberg’s beauti- 
ful voice was a delight in the several 
solos allotted to the soprano, and Mr. 
Schiitzendorf did justice to his important 
part. 

After the Brandenburg Concerto, 
which was capitally performed, was 
heard the great, the very great “Actus 
Tragicus.” Here is music of the most 
poignant character. The introduction 
and the final chorus can stand beside the 
laments of Beethoven and lose nothing 
in the process. It is sublime, this music; 
awe-compelling in its broad, majestic 
treatment, affecting in the fervid feeling 
that animates it. 

Mr. Bodanzky let the music speak for 
itself, and a most eloquent performance 
was the result. He was finely seconded 
by Miss Telva, Mr. Meader and Mr. 
Schiitzendorf, who gave their solos very 
musically, and by the orchestra and 
Stephen Townsend’s superb chorus. The 
latter fairly outdid itself in the grand, 
concluding hymn, “‘Glorie, Lob, Ehr’ und 
Herrlichkeit.” A large audience was 
engrossed by the program and its inter- 
pretation and applauded with zeal. . 

P. C. R. 


Letz Quartet in the “Village” 


Those who went to the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater to hear the Letz Quartet 
on the evening of Oct. 26 were rewarded 
by hearing one of the most delightful 
concerts of the season. The atmosphere 
of this theater is admirably adapted to 
the presentation of chamber music, and, 
added to a fine program, the organiza- 
tion played superbly. The program be- 
gan with Haydn’s delectable Quartet in 
D, the Adagio of which being one of the 
loveliest pieces of music in the world, 
was given full credit. In contrast to the 
clarity of Haydn, Brahms’ A Minor 
Quartet followed, in which Mr. Letz and 
his men outdid themselves. The Ravel 
Quartet in F seemed less worth while, 
but it was an interesting contrast to the 
other two numbers and it was well given. 
The concert was the first of a series of 
eight Sunday evening concerts to be 
given in the Greenwich Village Theater 
by various organizations. J. A. H. 


McCormack Fills Carnegie 


With a “Sold Out” sign in the lobby 
and a house that overflowed to the plat- 
form, John McCormack gave his first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hal] 
on Sunday evening. Appropriately 
enough, he opened his program with a 
church cantata from Bach’s “Ich bin ein 
guter Hirt.” sung in English, and Han- 
del’s “Vanne superba.va” from “Gius- 
tino,” arranged by Samuel Endicott, who 
also discovered the encore to this group, 
“The Heavy Hours,” an unfamiliar Revo- 
lutionarv ballad. 

Two Brahms songs, “Mainacht” an 
“Komm ’hald.” and Rachmaninoff’s “Be- 
fore Mv Window” gave him ample onpor- 
tunity for the effects he and his audience 
love so well. From then on the pro- 
gram was Mr. McCormack’s usual 
triumph. Tchaikovsky’s “Tell Me, Why 


Are the Roses so Pale,” sung with in- 
teresting emphasis on the text, had a 
mellow softness and a dramatic suspense. 
As encores Rachmaninoff’s “To the 
Children” and Ave Maria stirred the 
great audience. 

In a group of Irish folk-songs, “The 
Flower of Finae,’” “Open the Door,” 
“Remember the Poor” and “Kitty, My 
Love,” the homely sentiments, the quaint 
phrasing and the beguiling roguishness 
of the songs brought forth heartfelt 
laughter and tears. As a graceful ges- 
ture, Mr. McCormack sang an encore to 
this group, facing the crowded platform 
with his back to the house. His final 
group consisted of modern songs in En- 
glish, among them Roger Quilter’s “Weep 
You No More.” Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, 
and Dorothy Kennedy, pianist, as usual, 
assisted Mr. McCormack. Mr. Kennedy 
played the first movement of the Boc- 
cherini Concerto in B Flat and a group 
of pieces by Tartini, Rachmaninoff and 
others. Edwin Schneider was again Mr. 
McCormack’s accompanist. H. M. 


Dora Rose Makes Début 


Dora Rose, a youthful soprano, made 
her début in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ing of Oct. 27 in a program which began 
with Old Italian songs, and included as 
well songs by American composers, a 
German group, a French group, and 
closed with the “Coq d’Or” aria and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Eestasies of Spring.” 
Miss Rose’s voice, though light in caliber, 
is pleasing in quality and is very well 
placed, being even throughout its com- 
pass. Nervousness, contingent upon 
facing a New York audience for the first 
time, militated against the young artist 
in the matter of breath control and 
consequently of pitch now and then, but 
she sang valiantly. Miss Rose’s equip- 
ment is good, her training seems pointed 
in the proper direction and there is no 
reason why, with more experience be- 
fore the public, she should not become 
a valuable addition to the ranks of con- 
cert artists. J. D. 


CHURCH STATEMENT TEXT 
OF NEW CINCINNATI WORK 








George Leighton Sets Unitarian Words 
to Music—Ohio Artists Broaden 
Activities 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25.—An important 
contribution to church music literature 
has been made by George Leighton of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory in writing 
a musical setting for the Statement of 
Faith of the Unitarian Church. 

Lino Mattioli of the College of Music 
was unanimously elected to membership 
in the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, New York, at the last meet- 
ing held in that city. Mr. Mattioli is the 
only teacher to receive membership from 


this section of the country since the 
death of Bush Foley. 

Mrs. Fritz Reiner entertained the 
Delta Omicron Musical Sorority. The 


program was given by Genevieve Good- 
man and Carl Young, pianists; Marion 
Laney, violinist, and Marguerite Katen- 
birch, singer. Grace Woodruff accom- 
panied. The Norwood Musical Club held 
its first business meeting of the year in 
the home of Mrs. Peter Ibold, Valley 
View, Kennedy Heights. Rose Gores- 
Rockwell is the new president. Eliza- 
beth Cook, formerly of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory staff and a composer for 
piano and voice, has joined the Kitchell 
Voice Studios in New York as accom- 
panist. 
Fay Ferguson, graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, will make her home 
in Cincinnati this winter to continue her 
study of répertoire. She is booked to 
play in Portsmouth, Beaver, Oakdale 
and Pittsburgh. Tecla Richert, soprano, 
pupil of John Hoffmann, and Christine 
Colley, violin pupil of Robert Perutz, 
gave a good program in the Carson 
School on Oct. 21. Doris Van de Bogart, 
‘cellist and former pupil of Walter Heer- 
mann and graduate from the public 
school department of the College of 
Music, has been appointed supervisor of 
music in the schools of Towanda, Pa. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, sang at the reception given 
for Patrick Cardinal Hayes by the 
Catholic Writers’ Guild of America at 
the Guild House, New York, on Oct. 15. 
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SEASON UNDER WAY 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital Musicians Active in 
Series of Events—Club 


Gives Program 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The 
musical season was opened when Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone, appeared in recital 
at the National Theater on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 16. Mrs. Coolidge head- 
ed a distinguished audience which filled 
the theater. Mr. de Gogorza’s voice 
was as admirable as ever. The program 








“A voice of great beauty, dis- 
tinctive and smooth.”—Chicago 
Journal, Eugene Stinson. 
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was made up of Basque Province dialect 
songs, which the baritone customarily 
favors in one group, Brahms lieder, the 
aria from “Le Roi de Lahore,” and a 
group of American, English and Span- 
ish songs. The artist was repeatedly 
encored. Helen Winslow was the very 
able accompanist. Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
new song “The Unknown Soldier” was 
one of the high lights. The event was 
under the direction of the T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau. 

Mrs. Harry Rowe Shelley, wife of the 
American composer, was the guest of 
Katherine McNeal, pianist, of Washing- 
ton and New York, for a few days last 
week. H. LeRoy Lewis, baritone enter- 
tained for Mrs. Shelley in his studio, 
and sang a group of modern songs. 

Helen Corbin Heinl, Washington pian- 
ist, well known for her interpretations 
of works by Edward MacDowell, of 
whom she was a pupil, gave a most in- 
teresting recital at the Colonial School 
for girls last week. Mrs. Heinl directs 
the piano music department of the school. 

Alice Eversman and Elena de Sayn 
have enlarged their headquarters for the 
de Sayn School for violin and Unriced 
Arts by adding a studio in the Belasco 


Theater to that already in the Art Cen- 
ter. The very large enrollment necessi- 
tated this addition. 

The first regular meeting of the Or- 
pheus Club this season was held on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 7, when a pro- 
gram of modern American works was 
given by the directing committee of the 
Club: Katherine Brooks, soprano; Mil- 
dred Kolb Schulze, pianist, and George 
H. Wilson, accompanist. Mrs. Schulze 
introduced three charming, worth while 
songs from her own pen. Undoubtedly 
these will be heard frequently in the 
future. 

The scholarship in voice awarded by 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
was given to Mary Templin of Houston, 
which gives her a year at the Lovette 
School of music under the direction of 
Mrs. Eva Whitford Lovette. A scholar- 
ship in piano, under Dr. Lovette, has 
been given by the Federation of Music 
Clubs of Alabama to Callie Smith of 
Bay Minette. 

A joint recital of much interest was 
given by Theresa Hubner, contralto and 
Helen Gerrer, violinist, with Mrs. May 
Brooks Ramsdell, accompanist, at the 
Convent of the Visitation last Sunday. 





Edward Hart Accompanies for Althouse 
and Middleton 


Edward Hart opened the season in 
Casper, Wyo., as accompanist for Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, in their joint recital on Oct. 6. 


Other appearances’ scheduled’ with 
Messrs. Althouse and Middleton were in 
Fargo, N. D.; Hibbing, Minn., and St. 
Louis on Oct. 9, 10 and 17. He accom- 
panied Mr. Althouse in Bemis, and Jack- 
son, Tenn., on Oct. 20 and 21. Mr. Hart 
was to appear with Marie Sundelius, 
soprano, and Mr. Middleton at their joint 
recital in Birmingham, Ala., on Oct. 22, 
and on the following evening in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with a quartet composed 
of Mme. Sundelius, Marjorie Squires, 
Messrs. Althouse and Middleton. On 
Oct. 28 Mr. Hart was to play for Messrs. 
Althouse and Middleton in Schenectady. 





Symphony Commences 
Rehearsals 


The Young Men’s Symphony of New 
York begins rehearsals for its twenty- 
third season on the morning of Oct. 19 in 
Yorkville Casino. This organization was 
founded and endowed by Alfred L. Selig- 
man to give young musicians an oppor- 
tunity of playing the classics and to 
prepare themselves for large orchestras. 
Paul Henneberg is the conductor. 


Young Men’s 





Wagner Program Given at Story & Clark 
Hall 


A program consisting, chiefly of num- 
bers from the Wagner operas was 
presented at the seventh invitation 
musicale in the Story & Clark Audi- 
torium, recently under the direction of 
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Frank C. Barber. Two preliminary 
numbers were “The Jewess” by Halévy, 
sung by Charles Vidor, and “Amour 
Viens Aider” by Saint Saéns, sung by 
Joy Sweet. The Wagner program 
opened with “Dich Theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” interpreted by Gabrielle 
Claus. John Kuebler then sang “Abend- 
stern” from the same opera. “Immola- 
tion” from “Gétterdimmerung” was par- 
ticularly well sung by Annice Marshall. 
The concluding number was the song of 
the Valkyries by an octet including 
Helen Cadmus, Leis Lichterfield, Gabri- 
elle Claus, Geraldine Marwick, Elsa 
Moritz, Gertrude Schumann, Joy Sweet 
and Thelma Votipka. Emanuel Bala- 
ban, associate conductor of the English 
Grand Opera Company, accompanied. 





Josephine Forsyth Appears in Concerts 


Josephine Forsyth, soprano, who is 
under the management of Mrs. Lamar 
Riggs, has fulfilled a number of success- 
ful concert engagements recently. Miss 
Forsyth appeared in a joint recital with 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, before the 
Century Theater Club, New York; in a 
concert with Delphine March, Richard 
Crooks and Harold Land for the People’s 
Chorus of Norwalk, Conn., and in a con- 
cert with Mildred Dilling, harpist, for 
the Woman’s Club Chorus. 





Gescheidt Singer Scores as “Rosina” 


Lucille Banner, soprano, who has been 
on tour with the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany for the last three weeks, has ap- 
peared with increasing success on each 
occasion. Her portrayal of Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville” has found 
special favor, being a réle to which her 
stature and flexibility of voice are par- 
ticularly suited. Miss Banner is the 
daughter of Michael Banner, well-known 
violinist, and has received her entire 
vocal and artistic training from Ade- 
laide Gescheidt. 





La Forge Pupil to Tour in Opera 


Mathilda Flinn, soprano, a pupil of 
Frank La Forge, has been engaged by 
the De Feo Opera Company for a tour 
of Canadian cities beginning the middle 
of October. Betty Burr, soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist in the Dutch 
Reformed Church of New York. Miss 
Burr has been a pupil of Mr. La Forge 
for some time and has frequently been 


heard at the noonday musicales in 
Aeolian Hall. Emily Parsons, soprano, 
for several years a pupil of Mr. La 
Forge, has been engaged as instructor 
in Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Marion Phillips, pianist, also an in- 
structor in this college, is a pupil of Mr. 
La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen. 





LOUISE HOMER INITIATES 
CONCERT SERIES IN FLINT 





St. Cecilia Society Begins Season With 
Italian Music—Orchestra and 
Choir Heard 


FLINT, MIcH., Oct. 25.—The Philhar- 
monic concert series under James Devoe 
of Detroit and Emily Hixson, local 
manager, was opened on Oct. 13 in the 
Regent Theater with a program by 
Louise Homer, contralto. A capacity 
audience greeted the singer and received 
her numbers with enthusiasm. Ruth 
Emerson was the accompanist. 

The St. Cecilia Society opened its sea- 
son with the president’s annual tea in 
the Durant Hotel, Mrs. J. C. King pre- 
siding. Mrs. I. B. Gilbert read a paper 
on “Italian Symphonists,” and illustra- 
tions of different periods of Italian music 
were given by Martha Baker, soprano. 
Mrs. H. E. Schweitzer was in charge of 
the social entertainment following the 
program. 

The Flint Symphony, under W. W. 
Norton, appeared in the High School 
Auditorium on Oct. 19 in a program illus- 
trating the “Folk-Symphony.” This 
opened the third year of study of ‘‘Archi- 
tecture in Music.” The Central Chris- 
tian Church Choir, Ethel Tripp, con- 
ductor, assisted with two groups of part 
songs. The concert was sponsored by 
the St. Cecilia Society. 

EMILY G. HIXSON. 





Sophie Braslau Begins Extensive Tour 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, following 
appearances in Sioux City, Iowa, on Oct. 
28 and Oshkosh, Wis., on Oct. 30, will 
be soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic at the Brooklyn Academy on 
Nov. 2. Miss Braslau will sing in Balti- 
more on the next day, and will return 
to New York on Nov. 7 to appear at 
the Biltmore Morning Musicale. Her 
Carnegie Hall recital has been post- 
poned until later in the winter because 
of an extensive western, which will con- 
sist of more than sixty concerts. 





Amund Sjovik Joins San Carlo Forces 


Amund Sjovik, bass, has been engaged 


by Fortune Gallo to sing leading rdles 
with the San Carlo Company and Mr. 
Sjovik has appeared frequently as soloist 
with music clubs and a year ago fulfilled 
an engagement with the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. Mr. Sjovik is under 
the management of Mrs. Lamar Riggs. 
Before coming to this country he sang 
in the Royal Opera in Christiania. 





Edward Charles Harris Will Tour with 
Prominent Artists 


Edward Charles Harris, accompanist, 
has been engaged to appear this season 
with Helen Stanley, soprano; Maria 
Theresa, dancer; Georges Enesco, violin- 
ist, and the Grand Opera Trio, including 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, and James Stanley, bass. In 
addition, Mr. Harris will conduct the 
studios he has opened at 110 Riverside 
Drive and will continue to make Angelus 
records. , 


“One of the few.”—N. Y. Times 
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Hutcheson to Present Complete Survey 
of Piano Literature in Seven Recitals 


CQAUIIUUUAAUUNRSU AEA OANA SEAT 


HEN a series of recitals by one 

‘artist is announced, many music- 
lovers take to the tall timbers. Well 
they may, for such series are apt to be 
fearsome things designed solely to edu- 
cate, and who wants to have ‘education 
thrust upon him, especially in a concert 
room where one goes primarily to be 


amused? 

The reason for this seemingly in- 
evitable tedium usually lies, however, in 
the lack of foresight exhibited by the 
artist in choosing numbers for the pro- 
grams. It is as though he said: “Now, 
they must listen to this piece and that 
because they should understand that 
point or this,” andsthe result is as 
thrilling as Ollendorf to a person who 
wants to read “Salammbo.” 

Ernest Hutcheson, who will give this 
winter a series of seven historical re- 
citals of piano music designed to illus- 
trate the literature of the piano from the 
sixteenth century to the present day, 
has announced seven programs that will 
tickle the musical palates of the most 
hardened concert-goer as well as those 
thirsting for the fountain of knowledge. 
The programs, which include some 
ninety-five numbers, have been chosen 
with an amazing discrimination, “for,” 
said Mr. Hutcheson, “I have cut out 
everything that was ‘of historic interest’ 
only, and the entire series is composed of 
pieces that will stand on their own feet, 
so to speak. I never could see that it 
was any merit to a piece to be either 
ancient or modern. People think a his- 
torical recital must be educational, but 
it is not the business of music to be 
educational. When it does that it be- 
comes like didactic poetry and loses its 
essential value. 

“In the first and the 
grams I have not confined myself to 
any particular school or country. I am 
beginning with composers of the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord in England, France, 
Italy and Germany, ending with a group 
of Bach. These groups are easily con- 
trasted, because the music is so utterly 
different. The French composers of the 
early period wrote program music, and 


last two pro- 


we have Daquin’s ‘Cuckoo’ and Cou- 
perin’s ‘Little Windmills.’ The Italians 
were composing virtuoso pieces and went 
in for brilliance of style and of execu- 
tion. Bach in his ‘Italian’ Concerto was 
merely writing a concerto in the Italian 
style, as the title is, by which he meant 
‘brilliant’ style. Scarlatti was the shin- 
ing example of this school, and I am 
playing three of his sonatas. They are 
not, of course, sonatas in the present 
acceptance of the word. As a matter of 
fact, I believe he called them ‘Esercizi,’ 
and the term ‘sonata’ was merely one 
of contradistinction to ‘cantata’ and 
used to mean something ‘played’ as the 
other means ‘something sung.’ 

“Of course, a large proportion of the 
very greatest work of the period was 
for the violin by such early Italian 
masters as Corelli and Tartini. 

“The English pieces are short, de- 
lightful dances for the most part. The 
Germans at this time were going on 
and working out the fugue, though much 
of their music was in dance form. I 
am ending that program with a group 
of Bach. 


A Viennese Group 


“My second program is the Viennese 
group. You may wonder why I do not 
do a whole program of Beethoven, but 
it is because it is no longer necessary 
to do so. I have chosen the Haydn F 
Minor Variations because I consider 
them the best of Haydn. I am a great 
admirer of the Mozart Sonatas and 
would far rather play them than the 
early ones of Beethoven. I am playing 
the C Minor Fantasia, which to my 
mind is Mozart’s finest piano composi- 
tion: tragic and fateful in content. It 
is difficult to choose the best of Bee- 
thoven, because there is so much of him 
that is the best. I finally decided on 
the ‘Waldstein’ because it shows Bee- 
thoven at his best as a piano composer. 
It is more pianistic than the Op. 111, 
in which the composer was concerned 
with being a musician and did not care 
whether he was pianistic or not. 

“The Romantic composers have _ to 
suffer from limitations of space. In 
Schubert you get all of him in the C 
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Major Fantasia, which is why I choose 
that. The Prelude and Fugue of Men- 
delssohn in E Minor I consider par- 
ticularly fine. Few composers after Bach 
could handle a fugue. Mendelssohn is 
one of the few, and he did it with ease. 
Beethoven tried, but never wholly suc- 
ceeded. There is a long interval after 
Mendelssohn to Reger, who was often 
turgid in ordinary writing but amazing- 
ly clear in fugue, as if inspired by the 
form. 

“An entire program of Chopin was in- 
escapable. The bulk of the program is 
of preludes and etudes which show the 
great Chopin. You cannot make a pro- 
gram of unfamiliar Chopin, because he 
is all familiar, except for a few compo- 
sitions not of great interest. The reason 
I say an entire Chopin program is in- 
evitable is because of the profound in- 
fluence on all playing and all composi- 
tions for the piano that came after 
him. Chopin did not grow out of any- 
thing; he just happened and he won’t 
group with anyone on a program. 


“Diverging Paths” 


“My fifth program might be entitled 
‘Diverging Paths,’ because after Chopin 
music broke up into two directions. In 
playing Liszt one has to play the B 
Minor Sonata, and I should like to do 
the Brahms F Minor with it, but it 
would be too much of a strain on the 
listener to have the two on the same 
program. That makes either the Paga- 
nini or the Handel Variations of Brahms 
a sort of Hobson’s choice, and I have 
personal reasons for choosing the Han- 
del. This is an important group be- 
cause there is hardly a modern composer 
who was not influenced by Liszt until 
you come to the modern French school. 

“With the modern composers I had 
to give two programs, and I could just 
as well have given twenty-two. The 
choice was not confined to nationality, 
and you had to offend someone. I am 
not attempting ultra-modern things. 
There is much going on in this line at 
present, and while no one is more in- 
terested than I, I don’t feel that we can 
properly estimate its value as yet, so I 
prefer to leave these compositions to the 
young people to trot out and make 
propaganda for. 

“I am playing pieces in my two modern 
groups by composers since Liszt. My 


choice is wholly personal, and I think I 
have a right to be personal with these 


if I choose. I wont play pieces by people 
I do not like. Why should I? 

“One difficulty about getting the best 
modern music is that so many of the 
greatest modern composers have not con 
cerned themselves with the piano at all 
The most powerful succession of modern 
composers to my mind, however, are the 
Russians. After Rubinstein there are a 
lot of vastly good writers for the piano, 
Arensky, Scriabin, Moussorgsky, Rach 
maninoff. An enormous proportion is 


being done right now. Contrast this 
with the petering-out of the French 
school. After Debussy and Ravel any 
thing was possible, but nothing hap- 
pened—which is a great disappointment. 
Russia, however, has maintained an un- 
broken line of productivity for fifty 


years. 

“From America I am playing pieces 
by MacDowell, Brockway and Griffes. 
I consider Griffes’ death the greatest 
possible loss to American music. ’ 

“T have been asked if I am making 
any explanatory remarks on the pro- 
grams. No, I am not. I have come to 
the conclusion that it is better to publish 
what I have to say on the programs. 
I have tried in years past to say a few 
words at some of my more informa! 
recitals, but I find that when I do so 
the playing is apt to suffer. In speaking, 
anyone but a real orator must use his 
brain consciously. In studying music one 
naturally does so too, but in the actual 
moment of playing I always feel that 
the conscious brain-processes should 
be quiescent. In the endeavor to re- 
create the spirit of such a work as, for 
instance, the Op. 111 of Beethoven, one 
must be as free as possible to see the 
vision, hear the message, feel the urge 
that inspired it; must, in short, sub- 
merge one’s own identity for the time 
being and reach beyond the realm of all 
that can be put into words. In such 
a state of mind it is naturally difficult 
to speak. The two moods are antago- 
nistic and the abrupt change from one 
to the other is, to me at least, almost 
impossible. 

“So, with what I have said in the 
notes that will be published on the pro- 
grams, I shall let the music speak for 
itself. The recitals, as I said at the be- 
ginning, are not designed to educate 
but to be enjoyed. If any of my audi- 
ence can gain knowledge while being en- 
tertained by them, so much the better!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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Chicago Heralds Return of Favorite 
Artists in Second Week of Season 


COVAMTAANUAAEAAOOADUADGEEEAAU ASAHI AANA DNA 


HICAGO, Oct. 25.—The profusion of 

concerts last week leaves no room 
for doubt that the new season, opened 
recently by Vladimir de Pachmann, is 
already well under way. One of the 
chief events, musically, during the last 
week was the first and only Chicago 
recital this season of Tito Schipa, heard 
in the Auditorium by a vast audience. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Anna 
Burmeister, soprano, joined forces in 
a fine program in Orchestra Hall; and 
Chicago music-lovers were given an op- 
portunity to pass judgment upon mod- 
ern music, as interpreted by Paul White- 


man and his band, and also upon Ger- 
aldine Farrar in her new version of 
“Carmen.” Allen McQuhae, tenor, was 
among those heard in the early’ part 
of the week. Oliver Smith, tenor, and 
Isador Berger, violinist, both local musi- 
cians, also attracted ‘large audiences. 
Mr. Smith sang in the Playhouse, and 
Mr. Berger, who is a member of the 
Chicago Opera orchestra, gave the first 
- 2 series of three concerts in Kimball 
all. 

Mr. Schipa sang in the Auditorium on 
Sunday evening before a crowded and 
demonstrative audience. The singer has 
added several German songs to his ré- 
pertoire, singing them either in Italian 
or English. His expert use of his voice 
graced alike such numbers as Handel’s 
“Where’er You Walk” and the semi- 
popular Spanish songs, which he added 
in profusion. Arias from “Werther” 
and “L’Elisir d’amore”’ were supple- 
mented by favorite excerpts from 
“Manon” and “Pagliacci.” The first 
notes of the accompaniment for the aria 
from “Marta” caused a prolonged out- 
burst of applause. All these numbers 
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were excellently sung. Jose Echaniz, 
the accompanist, was also heard in solos. 

Paul Whiteman’s concert at the 
Studebaker on Oct. 19 was sold out, and 
could have been half sold out all over 
again if there had been room for all 
who sought tickets. The long program 
of arrangements, made with special jazz 
effects in view, was plentifully inter- 
spersed with extra numbers. The final 
item listed was George Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue, ably played, with Milton 
Rettenberg at the piano. 

Mme. Farrar’s “Carmen” brought a 
fairly large and cordial audience to the 
Auditorium on Oct. 19. The singer her- 
self was enthusiastically greeted, as was 
Emma Noe, remembered for her past 
appearances with the Chicago Opera. 
The performance, admirably conducted 
by Carlo Peroni, contained many interest- 
ing moments. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Anna 
Burmeister, soprano, were heard in joint 
recital at Orchestra Hall by an interested 
audience on the evening of Oct. 21. The 
distinguished pianist is always a welcome 
visitor to Chicago, and made many new 
friends on this occasion. He was in 
expansive mood, leading out his pro- 
gram with a broad though swift per- 
formance of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue and a fine reading of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, continuing 
with groups by Chopin and himself. 
Miss Burmeister sang with a light and 
lovely voice, displaying excellent diction 
and discriminating taste. Many unusual 
songs found a place in her list, among 
them Fauré’s “Automne,” Dupont’s 
“Chanson des Noisettes” and songs by 
Carol Robinson and her admirable ac- 
companist, Frederick Schauwecker. 

Allan McQuhae sang in Orchestra 
Hall, assisted by S. Victor Tufigno, vio- 
linist, on the evening of Oct. 20. The 
concert was given as a benefit for De 
Pauw University, of whose faculty the 
violinist is a member. Mr. McQuhae’s 
excellent voice, his fine diction and his 
command of style gave his friendly audi- 
ence plentiful occasion for hearty com- 
mendation. He added numerous encores, 
largely in the popular or ballad style in 
which, on account of his sympathetic 
tone and direct manner, he is particularly 
effective. Mr. Tufigno displayed the 
qualities of a musician and played with 
a tone of much beauty. showing remark- 
able efficiency in the face of an embar- 
rassing accident to his violin. Accom- 
paniments were played by Ralph Doug- 
las and Arthur Becker. 

Oliver Smith sang with a light voice 
of appealing quality and a sympathetic 
regard for the texts he used. Stanley 
Seder played excellent accompaniments. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Dorothy Derrfuss to Make Concert Tour 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Dorothy Derrfuss, 
contralto, plans a concert tour to com- 
mence on Nov. 12 with an appearance 
in Cleveland. Returning to Chicago, she 
will be heard in Orchestra Hall in a 
benefit for the Sisters of St. Francis. 
She will sing in Port Huron, Mich., on 
Nov. 25. 





Esther Lundy Newcomb Sings for French 
Society 


CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, sang a program of 
Russian songs before Le Cercle Francais 
recently, choosing unusual material by 
Borodin, Gretchaninoff aiid Cui. Colonel 
Braghin, formerly member of the Czar’s 





bodyguard, spoke on the fall of the 
Romanoffs. 
Chicago’s North Side Will Sponsor 
Concert Series 
CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—A series of six 


concerts is being planned for the Chi- 
cago North Side, to be given in the 
Arcadia dance auditorium, in the Wilson 
Avenue district, one of the busiest sec- 


tions of Chicago outside the “loop,” and 
situated five miles north of it. 
Claudia Muzio, Jacques Gordon, 


Charles Marshall, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Mischa Elman, Percy Grainger, the 
Little Symphony of Chicago, John 
Charles Thomas and others will be heard 
in the series. The North Side has for 
several years been emphasizing its com- 
mercial and community independence, 
and many civic improvements have been 
made there recently. The series of con- 
certs is the first musical enterprise to 
test out the section’s interest as a sepa- 
rate community. The project has re- 
ceived the indorsement of the Uptown 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 


Chicago ’Cellist to Play for Clubs 


CuHIcaGo, Oct. 25.—Goldie Gross, 
‘cellist, numbers among her engagements 
in the early part of the season appear- 
ances before the Elmhurst Woman’s 
Club, the Arche Club, the Woman’s City 
Club, and at one of the Sunday noon 
concerts at the Chicago Theater. She 
is now touring in the South and West, 
visiting Fulton, Mo., Ada, Okla., Oxford, 
Miss., and other cities. 








Parish Williams Gives Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Parish Williams, 
baritone, accompanied by Edgar Nelson, 
gave a recital at the Studebaker on the 
afternoon of Oct. 21. His program con- 
tained a variety of interesting numbers, 
notable among which were two songs 
by Richard Trunk, which were cordially 
received. In these and other composi- 
tions the singer suggested an alert in- 
terest in the text as well as an appreci- 
ation of the music and a vocal equipment 
of many possibilities. 





Godowsky Dedicates Transcription to 
Heniot Levy 


CHIcaAGo, Oct. 27.—Heniot Levy, pian- 
ist, composer and head of the piano de- 
partment of the American Conservatory, 
has been honored in having dedicated to 
him one of Leopold Godowsky’s trans- 


criptions of the Bach violin sonatas. 
Other musicians to whom the transcrib- 
er has dedicated his interesting works 
in this series include Pablo Casals, 
Franz Kneisel and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 





Vera Murray Covert Chosen Soloist at 
St. Mary the Virgin 


Vera Murray Covert has been engaged 
as soprano soloist at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York, of which 
Raymond Nold is musical director. She 
sang the solo parts of the von Weber 
Mass and the Mozart “Alleluia” on her 
first appearance at St. Mary’s last Sun- 
day with warmth and intensity. Mrs. 
Covert is a pupil of William Shakes- 
peare and Herbert Witherspoon. She 
has been soprano soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, IIl., the 
Hawes Unitarian Church, Boston, the 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, and has appeared with 
many musical organizations throughout 
the eastern States. Mrs. Covert studied 
piano for four years with Raphael 
Joseffy, and later with Sigismund Sto- 
jowski and Harold Bauer. 





Grace Wood Jess Gives Recital in Salem, 
Oregon 


SALEM, ORE., Oct. 18.—Grace Wood 
Jess, singer of folk-songs, gave a recital 
in costume in the First Christian Church 
recently under the auspices of the Civic 
Club. Miss Jess sang folk-music from 
the Kentucky mountains, plantation and 
Creole songs, Spanish fandangos, French 
and Russian peasant tunes and sacred 
songs. Robert McKeeter was her accom- 
panist. Miss Jess appeared in Portland 
recently. 


Anne E. Ziegler Completes Book 


On her return to New York from 
Woodstock, N. Y., to open her voice 
studio for the nineteenth season, Anne E. 
Ziegler brought with her the completed 
manuscript of her book, “Fine Art of 
Singing” and an outline of a course of 
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* LOUIS GRAVEURE IS HAILED IN SAN JOSE 





Teachers and Club Members 
Resume Activities—Earl 


Towner Honored 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 25.—A recital 
of a quality to disarm the most caustic 
critic was given by Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, in the State Teachers’ College 


Auditorium as the opening attraction of 
the San Jose Musical Association’s sec- 
ond season. This was Mr. Graveure’s 
third appearance in the city and a ca- 
pacity house greeted him. Arpad San- 
dor was a worthy assistant, playing ac- 
companiments that were wholly satisfy- 
ing and adding variety to the program 
with his splendidly played solos. Dr. 
Richards, president of the Musical Asso- 
ciation, made a brief address urging that 
buyers of single tickets for the opening 
concert cooperate with the association 
and assure the success of its under- 
taking by subscribing for season tickets 
for the remaining seven attractions. 
The San Jose Music Study Club began 
its season auspiciously with a program 
and luncheon in the Country Club. Liza 
Lehmann’s “Golden Threshold” was ad- 
mirably sung by a quartet composed of 
Louise Dresskel and Mrs. Lester Cowger, 
sopranos, Mary Webster Mitchell and 


Mrs. Rueben Waldron, contraltos, with 
Marian Atkinson at the piano. 

The Music Teachers’ Association 
opened its season’s activities with a meet- 
ing in Sherman Clay & Company’s 
rooms. F. F. Jeffers, president, appointed 
committees for the year, Clarissa Ryan 
being made chairman of the program 
committee. Marjory M. Fisher gave a 
resumé of her musical experiences in 
New York last season and asked for a 
tolerant attitude toward the ultra- 
modernists. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Towner were guests 
of honor at a musicale and reception 
given by Mrs. Jerome Orcutt Cross in 
Santa Rosa recently. The program was 
made up largely of Mr. Towner’s com- 
positions, although as illustrations to a 
short talk on American music he played 
numbers by MacDowell, Nevin, Carpen- 
ter and Cadman. Mr. Towner is head 
of the music department of the local 
State Teachers’ College. His composi- 
tions includes songs, symphonies, suites, 
symphonic poems, overtures, piano num- 
bers and choruses. He has also written 
textbooks for glee clubs and a volume on 
harmony and history. Since assuming 
his duties at the local institution, Mr. 


Towner has inaugurated classes in 
solfeggio and glee clubs for men and 
women. Orchestral and composition 


classes have also been started, and plans 
are under way for classes in wood-wind 
and brass instrument playing. 





In Chicago St udioy 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Students in Harold B. Maryott’s public 
school music class are actively engaged 
in teaching. Floyd A. Scott is supervis- 
ing schooit music in Rock Falls, Ill. 
Homer A. Clought is teaching in the 
schools of Medinah, Ohio. Ida M. Ayling 
is supervisor in Thermopolis, Wyo., and 
Mrs. Edgar Prouty is directing music 
in the schools in Hebron, Ill. Emma 
Noe, former pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, is 
singing Micaela in Geraldine Farrar’s 
“Carmen” company. Mamie Stillerman, 
pupil of Max Kramm, gave a program 
for the Hamilton Club here Oct. 11; in 
Midway Masonic Temple Oct. 17, and is 
engaged as soloist in the Chicago Theater 
for Nov. 28. Bessie Marie Scott gave 
a piano recital in Lyon & Healy Hall 
Oct. 18, assisted by Joseph Scott. Clar- 
ence Eddy of the faculty will give organ 
recitals in Defiance, Ohio, Oct. 23; 
Cheney, Wash., Oct. 29; Yakima, Wash., 
Oct. 30, and Walla Walla, Oct. 31. 
His November engagements include ap- 
pearances in Portland, Pullman, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, San Francisco, Boulder, 
Ames, Flint and Chicago. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


John J. Hattstaedt, president, attended 
a recent meeting of directors of leading 
schools of music in Pittsburgh. Alma 
Mehus, a former graduate of the piano 
department, has been playing in Europe, 
having made a successful appearance 
with the Christiania Philharmonic in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. Silvio Scionti 
has resumed teaching after an illness 
of several weeks. Violet Tait, soprano, 
is soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Gary. The public school music 
department, under the direction of O. E. 
Robinson, has begun classes with the 
largest enrollment in the history of the 
Conservatory. Practically all last year’s 
graduates have taken excellent teaching 
positions this year. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The Omega Chapter of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota sorority announced a bazaar 
to be held in the reception room of the 
Conservatory on Oct. 25, the’ proceeds to 
be used for the musical education of 
some talented student. The president of 


the chapter is Helen E. Smith, soprano, 
who last year won the grand piano 
awarded in the Bush competition in 
Orchestra Hall. Jeanne Boyd, Helen 
Smith, Edith Kendall and Fyrne Bogle 
gave a concert in the recital hall Thurs- 
day. Advanced piano and vocal students 
were announced to be heard in recital 
Oct. 25. Gerald Lundegard is in the 
cast of “Romeo and Juliet,” in which 
Jane Cowl is playing in the Garrick. 
The junior orchestra holds rehearsals 
every Friday afternoon under Ebba 
Sundstrom. <A few positions are open 
in the wind choirs. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Bina W. Hendricks, soprano, recently 
sang for the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of Michigan. Frieda Stool was soloist 
for the convention of the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Wisconsin and Michigan recently. 
Sonya Klein is leading soprano in Sinai 
Temple. Isadore T. Mishkin is baritone 
of Temple Mizpah. Berte Long, con- 
tralto, is_a member of the quartet of 
Temple Mizpah and is soloist of the 
Eighth Church of Christ. Mr. Muhl- 
mann has charge of the music in 
Temple Mizpah, where the choir was di- 
vided into two units for double services 
during the Jewish holidays. Mr. Muhl- 
mann retained the leadership of one and 
delegated the other to his daughter, 
Zerline Metzger. 





Lola B. Borchers Makes Chicago Début 

CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Lola B. Borchers, 
mezzo-soprano, made her first appear- 
ance in Chicago in a recital at Lyon & 
Healy Hall Wednesday night, Oct. 22. 
Her voice is one of great beauty and she 
disclosed considerable technical ability, 


although there was an impression of 
immaturity in much of her work. 





Chicago Singers Recognize Local Com- 
posers 


CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Monica Graham 
Stults, soprano, and Walter Allen Stults, 
baritone, were heard at Kimball Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 16. Three duets by 
Ruth Redington Griswold, pleasantly 
sung, were received with interest by a 
large audience. Mrs. Stults sang, from 


manuscript, Wesley La Violette’s ‘Re- 
lease,” a setting of Ritter’s verses, in 
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which the modern idiom is gracefully 
employed and which shows a delicate 
sense of musical values, and comes to an 
effective and unusual close. It was well 
liked. Harriet Rutledge provided fine 
accompaniments. 


PORTLAND HEARS QUARTET 





Oregon Audience Applauds San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—The Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco gave 
a splendid concert under the auspices 
of the Portland Chamber Music Society 
before an appreciative audience recently 
A Dohnanyi quartet and three Russian 
numbers were played by Louis Per- 
singer, Louis Ford, Nathan Firestone 
and Walter Ferner. In a Mozart quar- 
tet for flute and strings Elias Hecht 
played the flute. 

Jacques Gershkovitch conducted an 
orchestra of fifty-five pieces in an enjoy- 
able program of Russian music under 
the management of Lee H. C. Orbach. 
The audience was demonstrative. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





PLANS SPRING FESTIVAL 





San Francisco Mayor Appoints Commit- 
tee—Club Celebrates Anniversary 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 24.—Mayor 
Rolph has appointed a large citizens’ 
committee, with J. Emmett Hayden as 
temporary chairman, to make arrange- 
ments for the second San Francisco 
spring music festival, to be held early 
in 1925, under the auspices of the City, 
the Symphony Orchestra and the Musi- 
cal Association of the San Francisco 
Community Service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Giuseppe De Luca and Lillian Bir- 
mingham, president of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs, were the 
guests of honor at a recent tea given by 
the San Francisco Musical Club in cele- 
bration of the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of its founding. CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Chicago Violinist Plays American Music 

CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Wally Heymar, 
Chicago violinist, who has made an 
agreeable impression by her direct and 
musicianly playing, her good tone and 


technical proficiency, played at the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on Thursday night, 
Oct. 23. Edwin Grasse’s sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, in which Arthur Becker 
ably played the piano part, proved of 
interest to the audience for its melodious- 
ness, vigor and informality. Among the 
other listed compositions by American 
writers were pieces by Cecil Burleigh, 
Herbert Butler, Beatrice Maggowan 
Scott and Marion Lychenheim. 








Marjorie Meyer to Make Chicago Début 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, who made 
her New York début last season, will 
give her first Chicago concert on Nov. 
25 in Fine Arts Hall. After several other 
appearances in that section, she will re- 
turn to New York, where a recital in the 
Town Hall is scheduled for Dec. 3. Miss 
Meyer will include some distinctive mod- 
ern compositions in her New York re- 
cital. 
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Charles H. Demorest, Director of the De 
partment of Motion Picture Playing, 
Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Much interest is 
being shown in the Chicago Musical 
College’s newly added department of 
motion picture organ playing, directed 
by Charles H. Demorest. The depart- 
ment makes use of two new moving 
picture organs, one of two manuals, the 
other of three. One of them is placed 
in a projecting room, where students 
have at their disposal complete equip- 
ment for the study of motion picture 
music, and may have training in the 
synchronizing of music and _ picture. 
The course is divided into two years, the 
advanced work of the second, including 
the study of the cinema, the dramatiza- 
tion of pictures in music, the classifica- 
tion of the feature film, the use of cues 
and cue lists, and playing with an 
orchestra. The work Mr. Demorest has 
outlined for students in his department 
is intended to meet the need of organists 
who are interested in motion picture 
music. 


Emil Telmanyi Fulfills European En- 
gagements 


Emil Telmanyi, violinist, is now in his 
native country, Hungary, where he is 

making ten appearances, three of. which 
are joint recitals with Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. These concerts were preceded 
by over twenty appearances in Sweden 
and Spain and will be followed by six 
concerts in Poland. Mr. Telmanyi is 
completely booked until Christmas. 





Virgil Holmes to Give Song Recital 

Virgil Holmes, bass, will open his song 
recital in the Town Hall on Nov. 6 with 
“Q Ruddier Than the Cherry” from 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” Harry 
Rowe Shelley, who will accompany, has 
contributed his “Bell-buoy” and “Song 
of the Sweep” to the program. There 
will be groups by Franz Schubert and 
Robert Schumann, and songs by Francis 
Thomé, Secchi, C. Loewe, Rachma::’) ff, 


Dargomigsky and Tchaikovsky. 
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INDIANA TEACHERS 
URGE SCHOOL MUSIC 


Convention in Indianapolis 
Attended by 15,000 
State. Delegates : 


By Pauline Schelischmidt 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 25.—The music de- 
partment of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association played an important part 
in the convention held here recently and 
attended by 15,000 delegates. 

At the, opéning session, held on the 
morning of Oct. 16 in Caleb’ Mills Hall, 
Ernest Hesser, supervisor of public 


school music, welcomed the teachers and 
introduced J.. E. Maddy, formerly of 
Richmond High School and now in 
charge of school music in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., who gave a demonstration of a 
school orchestra rehearsal. One hun- 
dred and seventy*-high school pupils 
participated, representing fifty-eight 
schools in the State. This was the larg- 
est orchestra appearing in the four 
yéars in which the convention has as- 
sembled. Among the numbers played 
were the overture to the Boildieu’s 
“Caliph of Bagdad,” an excerpt from 
Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” Suite, Gounod’s 
“Marche Romaine,” a Moment Musicale 
by Schubert, a “Love Song” by Sey- 
mour Powell and a medley of American 
airs. 

Participating in the afternoon session, 
the Tech Girls’ Glee Club under Eliza- 
beth Kaltz sang the “Lotus Flower” by 
Schumann, the Spinning Chorus from 
the “Flying Dutchman,” and Caraciola’s 
“Hearts and Dearest.’”’ Addresses were 
given by Ada Bicking of Evansville, 
speaking on “Music in the Junior High 
School,” Edith M. Rhetts, whose subject 
was “Music, a Fundamental in Educa- 
tion,” Rena M. Rice of Lafayette, Effie 
Harmon of South Bend and Mrs. Henry 
Schurmann, president of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs. Arnold 
Spencer, president of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, asked for co- 
operation in the music week program 
to be sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce in May. Ada 
Bicking and Lois Shirley were elected 
president and secretary of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

The following day Dr. Hollis Dann, 
supervisor of music in the State of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Music in the 
Schools, 1894-1924.” 

Bomar Cramer was presented in a 
piano recital by the College of Music 
and Fine Arts recently, winning ap- 
plause for his fine playing. The pro- 
gram embraced D’Albert’s arrangement 
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of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, the 
Schubert-Tausig Andantino and Varia- 
tions, Weber’s Perpetual Motion and 
works by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Scria- 
bin and Liapounoff. 

President’s Day was observed on Oct. 
17 in the John Herron Art Institute by 
the Indianapolis Matinée Musicale. 
Some 1000 guests were received by Mrs. 
Hugh McGibney, the new president. 
The program was given by Anna Laura 
Cree, soprano, of Pittsburgh, a former 
member of the club, who was enthusias- 
tically received in an aria from 
“Gioconda,” “Floods of Spring” by 
Rachmaninoff; Hageman’s “Evensong” 
and numbers by Gretchaninoff, Hahn, 
Harriet Ware and others. Earl Mit- 
chell of Pittsburg was the accompanist. 





Theodora Sturkow Ryder Gives Two 
Concerts in St. Paul 


Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, 
opened her season recently with two suc- 
cessful concerts in St. Agatha’s Hall, 
St. Paul. Students attending St. Agatha’s 
Seminary were especially interested in 


the program consisting of thirty com- 


positions by the masters. Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder included her own Valse Bizarre 
and “Waltz of the Paper Dolls.” The 
feature of the program was her Fan- 
tasie Pastoral, with its tone pictures of 
the animals in the Lincoln Park Zoo. 
Mme. Sturkow Ryder opened with a 
group by Bach, Mozart and Scarlatti 
and the Suite in D Minor by Arthur 
Foote. Her concluding group was made 
up of “En Bretagne” by Rhené-Baton, 
“Mosquito” by Otterstrom, “Satan 
s’amuse” by Rebikoff and Waltzes by 
Tchaikovsky-Pabst. Following her St. 
Paul concerts, Mme. Sturkow Ryder left 
for New York to attend to arrange- 
ments for publication of recent composi- 
tions and to visit her sister, Elsie 
Esmond, who is playing a réle in “Man 
to Man.” She was the guest of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
in Atlantic City. Mme. Sturkow Ryder 
will resume her teaching in Chicago. 





Earle Laros to Appear with Orchestras 


EASTON, PA., Oct. 25.—Earle Laros, 
pianist and conductor of the Easton 
Symphony, has been engaged to play 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto with 


the Cleveland Orchestra and Allen- 
town Symphony. The Easton Sym- 
phony has started rehearsals for the 
first concert on Oct. 28, the program will 
include the Mozart E Flat Symphony, a 
Weber overture, a group by Percy Grain- 
ger, and the Hungarian Fantasy of 
Liszt, with Helena Schiff, pupil of Mr. 
Laros, as soloist, and two Tchaikovsky 
songs to be sung by Ellsworth Sliker as 
soloist. Mr. Laros has been invited to 
conduct a large band at the centennial 
pageant given by Lafayette College. 





Radcliffe College Music Club Accepts 
New Members 


Boston, Oct. 25.—The Radcliffe Music 
Club, affiliated with Radcliffe College, 
held its first meeting of the year in the 
Ghirlandajo Room of Agassiz House. 


Plans for popular concerts on Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1 were discussed. Ruth Mce- 
Whorter, ’25, president of Augusta, Me., 
presided. Active members introduced 
were Marjorie Walden, ’26, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Esther Davis, ’28, New 
York and Eleanor MacDonald, ’28, West 
Somerville, Mass. New associate mem- 
bers are Jean Gore, ’28, Concord, Mass.; 
Imoges Garner, ’28, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Frances Dunning, ’28, New York; Ann 
Terwelliga, ’28, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
and Priscilla Calla, ’27, Cambridge, 
Mass. W. J. P. 





De Wolf Hopper Presents “Pinafore” in 
Boston 


Boston, Oct. 25.—The De Wolf 
Hopper Company gave eight successful 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” at the Boston Opera 
House during the week of Oct. 6, mark- 
ing the fourth week of its season here. 
The cast gave fluent and highly com- 
mendab!e performances. Arthur Cun- 
ningham was Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., 
Henry Kelly, Capt. Corcoran and Sud- 
worth Frasier Ralph Rockstraw. De 
Wolf Hopper contributed individual 
humors to the réle of Dick Deadeye. 
Ethel Walker was Josephine, Sarah Ed- 
wards, Little Buttercup; Herbert Wa- 
trous, Bill Bobstay; Henry Murphy, Bob 
Begket, and Ethel Clark, Hebe. Max 
Fichandler conducted. H. L. 


SAN CARLO SINGERS 
INVADE BALTIMORE 


Newcomers Applauded in Two 
Operas—Large Chorus 
Contemplated 


By Franz C. Bornschein 





BALTIMORE, Oct. 25.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company gave two performances 
at the Lyric on Oct. 18, presenting 
“Marta” and “Madama Butterfly.” Tina 
Paggi, coloratura soprano, made her ini- 
tial local appearance as Lady Harriet, 
the supporting cast including Bernice 


Schalker, Louis Rousseau, Giuseppe In- 
terrante, Fausto Bozza and Amund 
Sjevik, all newcomers to Baltimore. In 
the title réle of “Madama Butterfly” 
Tamaki Miura made a deep impression. 
Ludovico Tomarchio as Pinkerton and 
Jorgen Bendix as Sharpless gave ade- 
quate support. Aldo Franchetti con- 
ducted. The orchestra, chorus and sets 
were all satisfying. The performances 
were under the management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene as the opening attrac- 
tions of her long list of bookings. 

Walter Damrosch, who contemplates 
giving the Ninth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven here on one of the programs of 
the New York Symphony, has approached 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director 
of music, about planning the organiza- 
tion of a chorus of 400 voices to assist. 
Mr. Huber has arranged a conference 
with Edward A. Strauff, president of 
the Metropolitan Club, and Robert Van 
Sant, president of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of Baltimore and Washington, to 
formulate plans. 


Dr. John C. Hemmeter has been in- 
formed that his “Hymn to Hygiea” was 
recently sung at Leipzig, Germany. 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, composer and 
organist, has just completed his Fan- 
tasie, Op. 49, for Violin and Orchestra, 
which was composed under a commission 
from Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Musical As- 
sociation. The new work has been dedi- 
cated to Mr. Turnbull and will probably 
be given its premiére this winter, with 
the composer as soloist. 

A plan to interest the local musicians 
in cooperating with the American In- 
stitute of Operatic Art at Stony Point, 
N. Y., was the topic of a meeting held at 
the Peabody Conservatory on the after- 
noon of Oct. 18. Harold Randolph, Eliza- 
beth Ellen Starr, Monsignor Manzetti, 
David Melamet, George Castell, Edwin 
Litchfield Turnbull, May Garretson 
Evans, Warren Wilmer Brown and Wil- 
liam Albaugh represented the local com- 
mittee which heard the discussion of the 
project as outlined by Max Rabinoff and 
Havrah Hubbard. A local committee 
of ten will be chosen to raise the Balti- 
more quota with Elizabeth Ellen Starr 
as head. 





Kansas City Baritone Gives Program 
KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Archb 
Bailey, baritone, opened the local music 
season, recently, when the Horner Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts presented him in 
recital at the Linwood Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church. His program included old 
English and Scotch songs and Francis 
Hopkinson’s “O’er the Hills.” He was 
forced to repeat several songs, and give 
many encores. Gladys Gwynne was the 
accompanist. Beulah Marty, violinist, 
assisted Mr. Bailey. playing compositions 
by Vieuxtemps and Saint-Saéns, to the 
accompaniments of Mrs. Forrest Schulz. 
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ST. PAUL’S SEASON 
OPENS WITH FERVOR 


Minneapolis Symphony Is Fea- 
ture—Jeanne Gordon 


Gives Recital 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 

St. PAuL, MINN., Oct. 25.—The St. 
Paul Auditorium was the setting for the 
Minneapolis Symphony on the occasion 
of its first concert of the season. A sold 
out house greeted Henri Vervrugghen, 
conductor. Before beginning the pro- 
gram, Mr. Verbrugghen spoke of the in- 
spiring effect of the cordial reception 
given him by the capacity audience, and 
said that to George F. Lindsay, patron 
of music and St. Paul member of the 
orchestral association, a large measure 
of credit was due. 

The program consisted of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony and excerpts 
from “Gétterdiammerung” — Siegfried’s 
“Rhine Journey” and “‘Funeral March,” 
and the final scene, in which Margaret 
Matzenauer sang the part of Brinn- 
hilde—and the Prelude to the Third Act 
of “Lohengrin.” All this Wagnerian 
music, as well as the Dvorak composi- 
tion, was played in a manner that com- 
pelled attention and that was emotion- 
ally stirring. Here, too, Mme. Matzen- 
auer was at her best, singing with thrill- 
ing tone, as she had done earlier in the 
program from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet.” 

Jeanne Gordon’s contralto recital in 
the People’s Church on Oct. 16, arranged 
by the Schubert Club, opened the sea- 
son. A large audience assembled, bring- 
ing membership up to 1500, the highest 
mark yet attained. In addition to op- 
eratic arias, Miss Gordon sang Griffes’ 
“By a Lonely Forest Pathway,” “Queen 
Bess Was Harry’s Daughter” by Walter 
Damrosch, and Deems Taylor’s “Rantin’, 
Rovin’ Robin.” Throughout the pro- 
gram her colorful voice and musicianly 
style were greatly admired. The accom- 
panist was Guy Bevier Williams, for- 
merly of this tity. 

A second Schubert Club concert intro- 
duced Carl F. Guggisberg, bass, whose 
rich voice and artistic poise gave dis- 
tinction to a program which included an 
aria from Verdi’s “Macbeth” and songs 
by Schubert, Sinding, Rachmaninoff, 
Neidlinger and Crawford. Mr. Guggis- 
berg was accompanied by Mrs. David 
Jenkins. Laura Townsley McCoy pro- 
vided a contrasting group including 
Bishop’s “Gentle Lark” and Densmore’s 
“The Voice and the Flute,” in which 
the flute obbligato was played by Henry 
C. Woempner to piano accompaniments 
by Delphie Lindstrom. A_ delightful 
number was Mozart’s C Major Con- 
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certo for Flute and Harp, played by 
Mr. Woempner and Henry J. Williams, 
with Mrs. James Bliss at the piano. 

Preceding these concerts the Schubert 
Club held its opening reception in the 
University Club with a program by 
Howard Laramy, baritone, successful 
candidate for the club’s $100 scholarship 
last season. Mrs. Jenkins accompanied. 

fXdmund A. Stein presented Sousa’s 
Band in two concerts in the Auditorium 
which were well attended. 


LONG BEACH MOVED 
BY ART OF SINGERS 


California City Welcomes 
Mario Chamlee and 
Ruth Miller 


By Alice Maynard Griggs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 25.—Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, so- 
prano, were presented as the first at- 
traction of the Seven Arts Society 
Course, Kathryn Coffield, director. The 
Grand Salon of the Virginia Hotel, the 
scene of this concert, was filled with 
a receptive audience. Both artists were 
in fine voice and met with much ap- 
proval. William Tyroler was the accom- 
panist, and his latest song, “He Stole a 
Rose,” was sung by Mr. Chamlee as an 
encore. 

Robert E. Clark, for several years as- 
sociated with the late John Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
choirmaster in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Dan Gridley, tenor, is 
soloist. Both these positions were for- 
merly filled by Rolla Alford, who is 
studying in New York under Yeatman 
Griffith. 

“The Bible as the Inspiration for 
Earlier Forms of Music” was the sub- 
ject brought before the Woman’s Music 
Study Club by Mrs. John Spencer re- 
cently. Illustrations were given by Mrs. 
E. E. Tincher and Ruth Foster Her- 
man, contraltos; Mrs. Dena K. Stover, 
soprano; Mrs. John C. Young and Mrs. 
Myrtle Hill, pianists. Olive Haskins 
and Mary E. R. Foreman were accom- 
panists. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer, was 
presented on Oct. 10 in a recital by the 
Wisconsin State Society. 

Ruth Burdick Williams, soprano, was 
soloist in the Masonic Club recently, 
and Ada Potter Wiseman, soprano, sang 
at the College Woman’s Club banquet. 

Annie Laurie Daugherty has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the Woman’s City Club. She 
was soloist recently when violin music 
was played by Eva Anderson. J. Oliver 
Brison has been appointed conductor of 
the First Presbyterian Church Choir, 
taking the place of Ada Potter Wiseman, 
resigned. 

Elinor Remick Warren, composer and 
pianist, formerly accompanist for Flor- 
ence Easton and Margaret Matzenauer, 
was a visitor to the city recently. 








Homer Humphrey Plays Native Organ 
Music at Boston Recital 


Boston, Oct. 18.—Homer Humphrey 
of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory and organist of the Second 
Unitarian Church, gave a complimentary 
recital in Jordan Hall on Oct. 13, show- 
ing the possibilities of the Conserva- 
tory’s concert organ. Of special interest 
was his playing of the fantasie, “In 
Tadousac Church,” by George W. Chad- 
wick, director of the institution. A 
large audience was likewise appreciative 
of Mr. Humphrey’s interpretation of H. 
B. Jepson’s “L’heure exquise”; the cho- 
rale improvisation of Karg-Elert, 
“Schmuecke dich, O liebe Seele”; an in- 
troduction, passacaglia and fugue of 
Healey Willan; the Sonata in B Flat 
Major, J. S. Bach; the Allegro Vivace 
from the Vierne’s First Organ Sym- 
phony and the finale of Widor’s Seventh 
Organ Symphony. W. J. PARKER. 





Rhys Morgan Prepares All-Welsh Pro- 
gram 


Rhys Morgan, tenor, is preparing an 
all-Welsh program for a series of re- 
citals, which will noc interfere with his 
regular concert engagements. Mr. Mor- 
gan has given concerts recently in Find- 
lay College, Dunkirk and Lima, Ohio., 
and for the Woman’s Welsh Clubs in 
Nanticoke, Pa., and in New Philadelphia. 
Roger de Bruyn and Dr. J. O. Howells, 
his managers, will organize a concert 
company for Mr. Morgan next season, 
including a violinist, soprano and Pian- 
ist as assisting artists. 


VERBRUGGHEN BEGINS 
MINNEAPOLIS YEAR 


Theater Crowded for First 
Orchestral Event of 


New Season 

By H. K. Zuppinger 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 25.—The Minne- 
apolis season was officially opened on 
Oct. 24 by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under Henri Verbrugghen, in the Ly- 
ceum Theater, formerly the Auditorium. 
The interior has been completely remod- 
eled and redecorated. Mr. Verbrugghen 
presented Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony and numbers from Wagner’s 


“Gotterdimmerung.” The orchestra was 
assisted by Margaret Matzenauer, who 
sang “Briinnhilde’s “Immolation” with 
gorgeous tone and splendid expression. 
Arias from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” were 
also sung by her. The house was filled 
to the doors and the excellent playing 
of the orchestra evoked tremendous en- 
thusiasm, 

The Orchestral Association announces 
that the following will be among the im- 
portant works to be performed:  Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka,” “The Planets,” 
by Holst; “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator,” Carpenter; Brahms’ “Fourth 
Symphony; Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” 
the “Leonore” Symphony, by Raff; Sym- 
phonic Variations, by Dvorak, and four 
of Bach’s Concertos. In addition to solo- 
ists already announced the following 
will appear: Enid Watkins and Jean- 
nette Vreeland, sopranos; Amy Eller- 
mann, contralto; Lewis James, tenor; 
Jerome Swinford, baritone; Mme. Baily- 
Apfelbeck, Harrison Wall Johnson, Wil- 
liam Lindsay and Elsie Wolf, pianists; 
Phillip G. Clapp, violinist, and Horace 
Britt, ’cellist. 

Sousa’s Band has given two concerts 
in the Armory under the management of 
R. J. Horgan. Soloists were Nora Fau- 
chald, soprano; John Dolan, cornet; Rob- 
ert Gooding, saxophone, and Georges 
Carey, xylophone. 

The Thursday Musical has given two 
splendid recital programs, the first by 
Inez Chandler Richter, soprano; James 





Messeas, ’cellist, and Francis Kelly, 
pianist, with Mrs. James A. Bliss and 
William Lindsay as accompanist. The 


second was given by Mildred Langtry 

Meland, contralto; Margaret Dow, pian- 

ist; Elvira Lawson, organist, ard Mrs. 

John F. Dahl, accompanist. 

Marie Miller Supervises Harp Class in 
Erie, Pa. 

Marie Miller, harpist, who returned 
from France recently, has gone to Erie, 
Pa., to open classes at the Villa Maria 
Academy, where a group of sixteen 
pupils awaited her. She has also re- 
opened her New York studio. 





Hadley Opera, “Bianca,” Pub- 


lished 
The score and libretto of “Bianca,” a 
one-act opera by Henry Hadley which 
will be produced this season by the Chi- 


cago Civic Opera Company, have been 
published by Harold Flammer, Inc., of 


Henry 


New York. Charles Wakefield Cadman 
has just written two new songs, one of 
which, “Sons of Men,” a sacred song, 
is shortly to be released from the 
Flammer Press. Lately this firm has 
acquired a fine octavo song series and 
a good selection of piano solo material, 
including compositions by Charles Huer- 
ter, Rudolf Friml, John Philip Sousa, 
L. A. Goerne and Elinor Warren, and 
teaching pieces by Mathilde  Bilbro, 
Marie Paldi and Julia Fox. 





Signe Lund Gives Minneapolis Recital 


Signe Lund, Norwegian composer, re- 
cently appeared in a successful recital 
of her compositions in Minneapolis, as- 
sisted by Beatrice Bessesen, soprano; 
Esther Erhart Woll, pianist; Carsten T. 


Woll, tenor; J. Victor Bergquist, organ- 
ist, and the Norwegian Glee Club, Carl 
G. O. Hansen, conductor. Mme. Lund 
took a modest part in the program, play- 
ing the piano in two-piano compositions 
and accompanying Mme. Bessesen. The 
program included her Andante, Allegro 
Moderato, and Valse de Concert for two 
pianos; three piano solos, Minuet, Elegie 
and Concert Etude; three songs with 
organ accompaniment, three songs with 
piano accompaniment, and two choruses, 
“Mor Norge” and “Du Lann,” sung by 
the glee club. Mme. Lund’s compositions 
have been put into the archives of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna. Some of her orchestral works 
were played in two festival concerts 
given by the Deutsch-Oesterreichischer 
Autorenverband in Vienna, on Sept. 17 
and Oct. 15. Mme. Lund is scheduled 
to tour to the Pacific Coast this fall in 
recitals and lectures. 





Frances Pelton-Jones Plays Harpsichord 
in Cumberland, Md. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., Oct. 25.—Clad in 
the quaint costume of the Louis XVI 
period, Frances Pelton-Jones gave a 
brilliant harpsichord recital in the ball- 
room of the Fort Cumberland Hotel re- 


cently at the opening of the Music and 
Arts Club season. Before the program, 
Mme. Pelton-Jones gave a brief lecture 
on the instruments which preceded the 
piano. Then she played pieces ranging 
from Scarlatti, Bach and Handel to 
court and country dances by Martini 
and Boccherini. One of the most inter- 
esting numbers, which was played with 
the delicacy and feeling which charac- 
terized all Mme. Pelton-Jones’ interpre- 
tations, was the Bach transcription for 
harpsichord of Vivaldi’s Second Violin 
Concerto. 
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Two New Cantatas Proclaim Yule- Tide's Approach 


fv. 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


zm 1TH an organ prelude, 
consisting of a volume 
of six pieces on Grego- 
rian tunes, entitled “Ca- 
thedral Windows,” by 
Sigfrid Karg - Elert 
(London: Elkin & Co.; New York: G. 
Ricordi & Co.), and a further group 
of miscellaneous numbers for the same 
instrument, the first choral works in 
celebration of the Christmas festival 
are introduced: Cantatas by George 
B. Nevin and William Lester. And 
there is, too, the usual quota of songs, 
piano pieces and violin numbers. 


In his many-hued “Cathedral Win- 
dows” Karg-Elert has done something 
distinctly different in organ music. 
Organists and public of the type that 
prefers to make of the organ a senti- 
mental, sob-invoking medium, rather 
than “the king of instruments,” as it 
was intended to be, will take little in- 
terest in these pieces. In the first place, 
anything based on Gregorian modes is 
not apt to be exactly facetious; on the 
other hand, it is apt to be far more spiri- 
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tually impressive than most of the 
secular forms. And this we find ex- 
emplified in Mr. Karg-Elert’s music. 


From the first pedal notes of the open- 
ing number, “Kyrie Eleison,” marked 
“serio e pieno di dignita,” the listener 
knows that the organ has come into its 
own again. 

Nevertheless, Pope Gregory would 
never recognize his own themes in this 
setting. They are there in noble and 
striking relief, but the harmonies in 
which they are wrapped are very decided- 
ly of this day and age; for Mr. Karg- 
Elert is a modernist—not an extremist, 
but a composer who thinks in rich and 
unusual chord masses and in unexpected 
rhythmic patterns. The Latin titles of 
the separate numbers reveal their char- 
acter: “Kyrie Eleison,”’ “Ave Maria,” 
“Resonet in laudibus,” “Adeste fidelis,” 
“Saluto angelico” and “Lauda Sion.” 

* * * 
A Festival Suite There is good material 
for Organ by for the organist in 
Stanley T. Reiff Stanley T. Reiff’s Fes- 
tival Suite (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.). The four movements are 
published separately and each may be 


used by itself if desired. It consists of 
a Prelude, Romanza, Scherzo and Toc- 


cata, all dedicated to Charles Heinroth. 


The numbers are all well written for 
the instrument in a conventional idiom, 
but in a manner that makes all the 
movements worthy of a place in the 
organist’s repertory. Mr. Reiff writes 
effectively and his ideas are refreshing 
and diversified. i 
* 


Organ Versions Two of the numbers 


of R. Deane from R. Deane Shure’s 
Shure’s “Lyric piano suite, entitled 
Washington” “Lyric Washington” 


(White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.), have been transcribed 
for the organ—presumably by the com- 
poser himself, as no other collaborator 
is mentioned. These two pieces, entitled 
“Mirror Reflecting Pool” and “Potomac 
Park Boat Song,” are quite as effective 
in this version as they were for the 
piano. 

* * * 
The Incarna- The approach of the 
tion—a Cantata Christmastide is _her- 
by George B. alded by the receipt of 
Nevin George B. Nevin’s can- 

tata for Christmas, en- 
titled “The Incarnation” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) This latest example of his work 
possesses the usual characteristics of 
Mr. Nevin’s scores: an easy flow of 
melody both in the chorus and solo parts, 
a harmonization that is conventional 
without being commonplace, and with 
sufficient variety of mood and style to 
hold the interest for the full half-hour 
required for performance. Not quite 
half of the forty-five pages are for 
chorus, the remainder being divided be- 
tween the solo voices—four of them— 
separately or together, and a trio of 
men’s voices. The music is not more 
difficult than the average anthem, and 
choir conductors will find the cantata 
a work well worth their attention and 
one that will probably appeal strongly 


to congregations. 

* * * 
A Christmas Another cantata for 
Cantata by Christmas comes from 
William Lester the pen of William 


Lester, entitled “The 
Manger Babe” (J. Fischer and Bro.). 
It is a work that will probably take 
three-quarters of an hour to perform, 
enlisting the services of a mixed chorus 
of sufficient numbers to be divided into 
choirs of women’s and men’s voices, and 
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a quartet of soloists. Although this is 
not a difficult score, it is one to be 
avoided by those organizations unable to 
perform the standard cantatas and ora- 
torios, as it should be sung well to av 
it justice. Mr. Lester shows both skill 
and imagination in his writing. He 
knows what sounds are effective for 
choral bodies and what should be avoided. 
He knows how to weave some telling 
passages in his part-writing and there 
is considerable melody scattered through- 
out the seventy pages. He has supplied 
a good organ accompaniment which may 
be used alone, but there are parts for 
a brass choir consisting of three 
trumpets, three horns, three trombones, 
harp, solo oboe and tympani, which may 
be added to improve the general effect. 
The text has been written and selected 
from the Bible and other sources by 
Margaret Lester. 


a * * 
A Valse for Robert Huntington 
Piano by Terry’s Valse in G 
Robert Hunt- Sharp Minor (Arthur 
ington Terry P. Schmidt Co.) is a 


brisk number in the 
genre of the salon piece for about fourth 
grade pupils. It makes very good teach- 
ing material, as the rhythm is well 
marked and varied and its effectiveness 
is of the kind that appeals to the aver- 
age pupil. Mr. Terry has written it 
consistently in the same grade, tech- 
nically—a necessary feature of good 
teaching numbers. 

* * * 
Ignaz Friedman is an 
indefatigable editor, 
and his ramarkable 
mastery of the piano, 
combined with unusual 
musicianship, combine to make his edi- 
tions and arrangements products of 
unique interest. In five pieces by 
old masters he finds inspiration for 
piano elaborations that will interest ex- 
ecutants of the first rank. They will not 
make so many friends among the lesser 
lights, however, owing to their pro- 
nounced technical difficulties. The five 


Five Friedman 
Editions of the 
Works of Old 


Masters 


pieces are entitled Courante, by E. F. 
dall’ Abaco; Gigue, from Handel’s Tenth 
Suite; Menuett, from “Le Jugement de 
Paris,” an anonymous work; Pastorale, 
from L. Boccherini’s Symphony in C 
Minor, and Prestissimo, from Symphony 
_in G by Karl Stamitz (Berlin: Bote & 
Bock). The original creators of these 
numbers would readily recognize their 
offspring if they were to hear them, but 
they would be not a little astonished at 
the decorations of virtuosity that Mr. 
Friedman has added. 
co * * 


Considering the very 
narrow limits the com- 
poser has set for her 
task, Marie Seuel-Holst 
is to be commended 
upon her “Twenty Tiny Tunes” (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.). No _ preliminary 
knowledge is required before the be- 
ginner plunges into this strange field of 
learning. They are not long—a few notes 
in each hand, radiating from middle C, 
at first; but eventually, for the last 
three or four numbers, little tunes in 
keys of one flat and one sharp. There 
are verses for all the pieces, if the 
teacher desires to use them. 

* * * 


The making of ballads 


Tiny Tunes for 
Tiny Pianists 
by Marie 
Seuel-Holst 


Two Songs by 


British and sentimental songs 
Composers is an active and, seem- 

ingly, paying industry 
in England. These composers have a 


style of their own and their technic is, 
in its way, considerable. They know, at 
least, what the public wants, or thinks 
it wants, and they supply it. Two re- 
cent examples are “Over the Waters 
Blue,” a gondola song, by Robert 
Coningsby Dawson, and “Summer High- 
land Days” by Graham Peel (Chappell- 
Harms). The first of these has a catchy 
melody and a lilt that is reminiscent of 
Italy and canals. Mr. Peel has ability, 
and even if “Summer Highland Days” 
is not among his best efforts it is tune- 
ful and well made. Both songs are pub- 
lished in two keys. 
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PROVIDENCE SEASON 
HAS HAPPY OPENING 


N. Y. Philharmonic Gives 
Initial Concert—Other 
Events Applauded 


By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 25.—The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra opened 
the season on Oct. 19 with a splendid 
concert given under the baton of Willem 


van Hoogstraten and with Yolanda 
Méro as piano soloist. The symphonic 
number on the program was Beethoven’s 
“Eroica.” Tchaikovsky’s Second Con- 
certo was played by Mme. Méré, and 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and Sa- 
lome’s Dance were included. Every num- 
ber was given a masterly reading and 
was received with deep attention by an 
audience that was not slow in showing 
the pleasure it experienced. The or- 
chestra played with its usual brilliance. 
and Mme. Mér6 interpreted the Concerto 
with authority. The concert was the 
first in a series managed by Albert 
Steinert. 

Jerome Swinford, baritone of New 
York, appeared in song recital in the 
Providence Plantations Club on Oct. 22 
and was received with enthusiasm by 
a discriminating audience. His program 
included folk-songs, songs by German, 
French and Russian composers, with 
Irish songs as encores and a group of 
Negro spirituals. The concert was man- 
aged by Grace Sherwood. 

The Chaminade Club opened its season 
on Oct. 23 in the assembly hall of the 
Providence Plantations Club. A _ pro- 
gram given by professional members was 
arranged by Mrs. E. Lindsay Cummings. 
Future meetings will be held on alter- 
nate Thursday mornings in Froebel Hall. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club 
began its season with a musicale in the 
clubrooms in the Lauderdale Building. 
Mrs. Harold J. Gross, president, was in 
charge. 

The Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Caesar Misch is 
president, announces details of the State 
contest for young professional musicians 
which will be held in Providence next 
March. Winners will play again in Bos- 
ton in April for the Plymouth district 
contest and in Portland, Ore., next June 
at the sixth biennial national contest. 
National prize winners receive either 
awards of $500 or a scholarship for one 
year in a national institution. 








Madame Parr-Gere Composes New 
Piano Music 


Madame Parr-Gere, American pianist 
| and composer, returned to New York 
last week after a summer spent in 
France. There she composed several 
new works which have been accepted for 
publication abroad. Edwin Hughes, 
pianist, will play one of Madame Parr- 
Gere’s works in public this season. 





Marcel Dupré Coming for Third Ameri- 
can Tour 


Marcel Dupré, French organist, will 
arrive in America for his third tour 
on Nov. 15, accompanied by Mme. Dupré. 
Mr. Dupré opened his season in Eu- 


rope early in October with recitals in 
England and Scotland, returning to 
France on Oct. 19 to appear in two 
opening concerts of the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, Paris. Mr. Dupré is scheduled 
to open his tour with a recital in the 
New York Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Nov. 18, when he will give the first 
American performance of his first organ 
symphony—entitled “Passion” Sym- 


phony—-composed during the summer. It 
is a work based upon the life of Christ. 
Mr. Dupré will give a recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on Nov. 21. Later in the 
season he will appear in Andover, Holy- 
oke, and Worcester, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; New Haven, Conn.; Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Harrisburg, Scranton and Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Montreal. 





MILWAUKEE TO HEAR AMERICAN SCORES 





Italian conductors have for 


Expert Will Encourage Native music, and so on.” 


Composers—Orchestra’s 
Plans Changed 


By C. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 25.—The Civic Sym- 
phony scheme has been modified to some 
extent by backers and plans are now 


set to go ahead with a more elaborate 
series of concerts than last year. The 
original plan for this season, however, 
has been reduced somewhat in scope to 
make it easier of execution. 

A new budget has been laid out in- 
volving an expenditure of $25,000, which 
has been adopted by the orchestra board 
of management. This calls for five pairs 
of concerts to be given as a matinée and 
evening series on five days and also 
a series of five popular concerts. 

Another important move is that of 
engaging an executive manager who will 
devote all of her time to orchestral prob- 
lems. The two most important functions 
of this official will be that of soliciting 
about $10,000 worth of subscriptions and 
of selling something like $15,000 worth 
of season tickets. The plan of obtaining 
$10,000 from the city to make up any 
possible deficit is also being pushed 
aggressively. But even if this appro- 
priation is not obtained, under the stress 
of city economy, the series will be carried 
out as planned. 

Carl Eppert, conductor of the Mil- 
waukee Orchestra, is working on plans 
to give more American compositions than 
other leading orchestras of the United 
States. Mr. Eppert will present as much 
American music as he is able to prepare 
in the time available for rehearsals. He 
is considering one entire program by 
American composers. If this cannot be 
carried out, Mr. Eppert hopes to in- 
troduce one or more American composi- 
tions into each of the programs. 

“Don’t play American compositions 
just once and then forget them,” says 
Mr. Eppert. “Too many of our conduc- 
tors of orchestras in a mood of great 
exuberance play an American piece as 
a concession. Then it is promptly 
dropped from the répertoire. How many 
of the great orchestral classics would 


have become popular in one hearing? 
The American composers must have 
their best music verformed again and 


again. Only in that wav can they be 
given a fair hearing and onlv in that 
way will the public become really famil- 
iar with American orchestral composi- 
tions. 

“FEngiand’s conductors are practically 
all Englishmen; Italy’s conductors are 
mostly Italians. This holds for Russia. 
Germany and France as well. The 
genvine American orchestra conductors 
shovld have the same helpful attitude to- 
ward American comnosers as the English 
leaders have for their own music, the 
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Mr. Eppert is a stout champion of 
American orchestral music of merit. He 
thinks much of this material is worthy 
and it must be given a real hearing, 
he says, before it is condemned as medi- 
ocre and forgotten. Not until American 
orchestral writers have such encourage- 
ment, he maintains, will they make any 
real headway. 





CONCERTS IN ROCHESTER 
DRAW MANY ENTHUSIASTS 





Philharmonic Orchestra Gives First of 
Matinée Programs—Other 
Artists Heard 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens conducting, gave its 
first matinée concert on Oct. 23, before 
a large audience. The soloist was Archie 
Ruggles, tenor, an advanced student in 
the Eastman School of Music, who sang 
“Vesti la giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” 
with warmth of tone. Orchestral num- 
bers included the Bach-Elgar Fantasia 
and Fugue in C Minor, Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G Major, two short Berlioz 
numbers, Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration” and excerpts from “Rhine- 
gold.” The orchestra played with verve 
and precision of attack, at the same time 
responding to Mr. Goossens’ poetic in- 
terpretations. 

The ’cellist called to replace the late 
Joseph Press, Paul Kefer, was heard 
with the orchestra for the first time. 
He will also take Mr. Press’ place in the 
Kilbourn Quartet and on the Eastman 
School of Music facultv. 

On the evening of Oct. 23, Paul Ko- 
chanski, violinist, and Mario Chamlee, 
tenor, were presented in combined re- 
cital in the Eastman Theater as the 
opening event of the series to be given 
throughout the season. There was a 
large audience, and both artists won 
many encores. Nicholai Slonimsky ac- 
companied Mr. Kochanski and Conal O. 


Quirke was at the piano for Mr. 
Chamlee. 
Frederick Lamond, pianist, gave a 


notable recital in Kilbourn Hall on Oct. 
20, as the opening event in the Monday 
evening series of chamber music recitals. 
The audience, which filled the hall, was 
enthusiastic. Mary ERTZ WILL. 


Wanda Landowska to Play Harpsichord 
and Piano in Recital Series 


Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist and 
pianist, will give a series of three sub- 
scription concerts in Aeolian Hall this 
season. Mme. Landowska’s first pro- 
gram on Nov. 10 will be made up of 
works by Johann Sebastian Bach “and 
his beloved masters.” In addition to 
Bach’s C Minor Partita for the piano 
and the Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue 
for harpsichord, Mme. Landowska will 
play harpsichord music by Pachelbel, 
Vivaldi, Teleman, Couperin Le Grand 
and Rameau. Descriptive music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
makes up the second program, which 
will be played on Jan. 16. The final pro- 
gram will be given on March 31 with 
the assistance of Willem Mengelberg and 
the chamber music orchestra from the 
Philharmonic. It will include a Haydn 
concerto, a Mozart work and Car! Philip 
Emanuel Bach’s D Minor Concerto. 


Mischa Mischakoff to Play in New York 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the New York Symphony, was heard 
as soloist with that organization in its 


concert in Amsterdam, N. Y., under 
Walter Damrosch, on Oct. 20, play- 
ing the Tchaikovsky Concerto. Mr. 


Mischakoff will give his first New York 
recital of the season in the Town Hall 
on Nov. 1. His program will include 
works by Vitali-Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Sarasate. Mr. Kotylanski, bass-baritone, 
will be heard in the same program. 


Italian - 


Berlin Acclaims Young 
Philadelphia Artist in 
Initial Piano Program 
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Lenora Cortez, Pianist 


BERLIN, Oct. 7.—A genuine success 
has been registered here by a young 
Philadelphia girl, Lenora Cortez, in her 
début recital in the Beethovensaal. The 
nineteen-year-old pianist played the 
Chaconne of Bach in the arrangement of 
Busoni, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, the 
Paganini-Brahms Variations, the ‘“Me- 
phisto” Waltz by Liszt and shorter pieces 
by Chopin, Alberto Jonas, Arensky and 
Debussy. Even the most rigorous au- 
thorities of the press accorded full recog- 
nition to the young artist. Dr. Leopold 
Wolff of the Tageblatt, one of the fore- 
most critics of Europe, has written an 
unusually eulogistic review of Miss 
Cortez’s gifts. 

Miss Cortez is expected to give her 
second recital here on Oct. 10, and on 
Nov. 8 she will appear with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, playing three con- 
certos. She is the daughter of the first 
horn player of the Philharmonic. 





BANGOR FORCES ACTIVE 





Symphony With Enlarged Membership 
Begins Rehearsals—Club Meets 


BANGOR, ME., Oct. 25.—The Bangor 
Symphony, Adelbert Wells Sprague, con- 
ductor, has begun rehearsals in Andrews 
Hall. The orchestra has a larger mem- 
bership than ever before, and the string 
section has been considerably strength- 
ened by the addition of several capable 
musicians. There have been several ap- 
plicants for the vacant positions in the 
viola division. The first concert is to be 
given on Wednesday evening, Oct. 29, in 
the City Hall, and will be followed by 
a series of five afternoon concerts, the 
first of which will be given in the latter 
part of November. 

The opening reception of the Schu- 
mann Club, Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, 
president, was held recently at the home 
of Mrs. Drummond, before a large at- 
tendance of members and guests. The 
reception committee included Mrs. A. 
Stanley Cayting, Mrs. Frederick Jacques, 
Mrs. George T. Bowden and Josephine 
Wiggin. A short program followed the 
reception in which Maud Russell, so- 
prano; Faith Donovan, ’cellist, and Dor- 
othy Doe Hicks, pianist, participated. 
Anna Strickland, Mary Hayford and 
Mrs. Hicks were the accompanists. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Vincent Lopez to Tour World Under 
Hurok Management 


Vincent Lopez signed a five year con- 
tract with S. Hurok in New York last 
week, under which the conductor and his 
Jazz Harmonic Orchestra will make a 
‘round-the-world tour. Vincent Lopez and 
his men made their first concert appear- 
ance this season in the Chickering Hall 
festival programs and will give their 
first regular program of the year at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 23. For this concert Mr. 
Lopez will have a specially selected or- 
chestra of fifty men. 
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SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Harold A. 
Richey of Philadelphia, has been chosen 
professor of piano at Converse College, 
succeeding Wilson Price, who was forced 
to give up the work because of ill health. 

* * 


EASTON, Pa.—The first musicale of the 
autumn was held in the First Reformed 
Church recently, under the direction of 
the new organist, Charles Maddock. The 
regular quartet was assisted by a string 
octet. ‘ 

* ca 


Utica, N. Y.—John Philip Sousa’s 
Band played “The Colonial March” by 
Harry J. McCormick, local musician, at 
two concerts Tecently. Mr. McCormick 
is conductor of the Colonial Theater or- 
chestra. ed 

* * & 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—A piano recital 
was given by Lieutenant Neafie Mitchell 
of the 313th Infantry recently in the 
Curtis School Building. His program 
included works by Beethoven, Grieg and 
Chopin and compositions by himself. 

* 


ROME, GA.—The Music Lover’s Club 
held the first meeting of the season re- 
cently at the home of Mrs. W. P. Harbin, 
who will direct the course of study this 
year. The club will use the course 
adopted by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

* * * 


SALT LAKE City.—“Blind Man’s Buff,” 
lyrics and music by two local musicians, 


Beth Whitney and Leigh Harline, was 
the opening number on the program at 
the Twentieth Ward Amusement Hall. 
The younger pupils of George E. Skel- 
ton appeared in a violin recital at the 
Ladies’ Literary Club recently. 


AKRON, OHIO.—Beatrice Kneale, ; so- 
prano of this city, has again succeeded 
in winning one of the competitive 
scholarships offered by the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester. Miss 
Kneale also won a similar prize last 
year. She received her preliminary 
training under Virginia Choate Pinner. 


EASTON, PA.—An excellent program 
was presented by a chorus choir under 
the direction of Ralph Johnson in the 
First Methodist Church recently. The 
program was made up of works by 
George B. Nevin, local composer. The 
playing of Ada Gilroy, organist, added 
greatly to the success | of the occasion. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—Joseph Sainton pre- 
sented the first opera in his lecture re- 
cital course recently at Greene’s Audi- 
torium. Mr. Sainton chose “Carmen” 
to open the series, with Norma Schelling 
Emmert as Carmen, Jeanne Mahey Smith 
as Micaela, Wellington Butler as Don 
José and Harry Turvey as Escamillo. 

* 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—James Todd, pian- 
ist, winner of a gold medal at the last 
British Columbia Festival, has been ap- 


pointed accompanist for the Men’s Mu- 

sical Club for the season. Marguerite 

Bullock and Marjorie MacDonald, pian- 

ists of this city, have been appointed 

to the staff of the Toronto Conservatory. 
* * 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Orley See presented 
an interesting violin ensemble at a re- 
cent Sunday half-hour program at the 
Greek Theater. Reva Patrick, Geraldine 
Gilcrest, Rowan Pease, Adella Whelan, 
Mary Cook, Oscar Schreiber, Norman 
Stultz and Raymond Smith participated. 
Louise Bevitt and Margaret Dingwall 
were the accompanists. 

* * * 

GRAND Rapips, MicH.—The faculty of 
the Grand Rapids Conservatory, of which 
Oscar Cress is director, gave its first in- 
vitation concert recently in the St. Cecilia 
Auditorium. The faculty of Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Mich., gave a program 
before a crowded house in Holland. The 
personnel includes Mrs. William J. Fen- 
ton, Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, Oscar 
Cress and A. Fairbanks. 

* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana 
chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists met in the Central Avenue Methodist 
Church recently. The program was 
given by Hazel H. Lindsay, organist, 
assisted by W. W. Lindsay, tenor. Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist, has been 
engaged as instructor and member of 
the faculty of the school of music at 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A very pleasing re- 
cital was given at the Old Barracks by 
Harry Colin Thorpe, baritone of New 
York, Corrine Stubbs, pianist, and Lu- 
cille Garwood, reader, recently. All these 
artists have been heard locally in separ- 
ate recitals but this was the first time 
that they have combined in the presenta- 
tion of a program. The large audience 
was very enthusiastic in its applause. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The presentation of 
professional and advanced students of 
Kirk Towns was a dignified and im- 
pressive event which attracted a capacity 
audience to the Metropolitan Theater. 
Interest in the occasion was heightened 
by Mr. Towns’ appearance on the pro- 
gram and the cordial reception he re- 
ceived. Irene Hampton Thrane, pianist, 
was the assisting artist. The program 
was given by La Verne Wright, Frank 
Meeker, Gladys Wheeler, Bion Demmons, 
Earl Calkins, Erma Monroe, Myrtle 
Garceau, Floyd Murphy, Mildred Devitt, 
Thomas Harn, Jeanne Braithwaite and 
William Degen. 

o* * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—American com- 
posers were featured at the opening 
meeting of the Thursday Musical Club, 
Mrs. C. L. Woodmansee, president. 
Papers were read by Mrs. C. W. Chand- 
ler and Gladys Wheeler, and the musical 
program was given by Mrs. Carl En- 
glish, Mrs. Victor Zednick, Carmen 
Frye, Mrs. R. A. Nichols, Mrs. L. F. 
Efaw, Mrs. F. W. Goedhue, Mrs. C. W. 
Chandler, Mrs. M. A. Johnson, Louise 
Hilyer, Mrs. Albert Parks, Mrs. J. L. 
Granger and Gladys Wheeler. Gwendo- 
lyn Mines gave the second of a series 
of piano recitals by advanced pupils of 
Paul Pierre McNeely. She opened with 
the Haydn Sonata in D, continuing with 
groups from the works of Chopin, Liszt 
and modern composers. The piano 
pupils of Gertrude Drumm were heard 
in recital at Risegari Hall. 
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Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 
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Artist-Teacher of Singin 
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wuire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
414 W. 114th St., N. Y. 7667 
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Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013 Circle 1350 


» New York. 
Arthur J 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singin 
246 Huntington Avenue, ered Mass. 
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Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 


Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 
New York City Appointments by Mail 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 
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et a 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
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TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Bndicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 8020. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Voice Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker Tenor—Teacher of 


Singing 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri, 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 9490 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 
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Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 Bast 62d St., New York 


John Prindle Scott 
SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


Bernard Sinsheimer—Séasheimer Quartet 


Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone 
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ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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William Stickles 
Teacher of 2 
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Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
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Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 
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VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Grand Opera Baritene 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 


Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 


Josiah Zuro Director Sure Grand 


Coaching and Teaching : 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9194 
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WAGER SWAYNE 


HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 
HELEN STEELE, Coach 
Studio: 391 West End Ave. 

New York, N. Y. Tel. Endicott 9740 
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PETRI 


Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Breadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 











Oliver Stewart 


Tenor 
Available for CONCERTS— 
ORATORIOS—OPERA 
RECITALS 
Address: 137 W. 86th St. 
Tel. Schuy. 2729 New York, N. Y 
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DUBERTA 


Exponent of the PRIMAR TONE 


Vocal Studios: 129 W. 87th St., 
New York 
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Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 
12 West 44th St. N. Y. City 





World-famous Contralto 


CAHIER 


Steinway Piano 


Address—Steinway & Sons 
Budapester Str. 6, Berlin 

















RAFAELO DIAZ 


Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
MGT: DANIEL MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL N. Y. CITY 
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CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 
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VOCAL STUDIO 
264 West 93d Bt., New York City 
Offers an efficient schedule for each Pupil’s needs 
For the Beginner— Method 
For the Professional—Coaching 
For the Teacher—New Ideas 








Franklin FitzSimons 
Bass-Baritone 
Concerts Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
620 W. 122nd Street New York City 





Telephone, Morningside 4137 
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SOPRANO 
French, Spanish, Mexican, Russian 
Folk Songs im costume, with 
orchestra if desired. 
Operatic Repertoire 





Personal Representative: VERA SIMONTON 
24 Bast 40th St., New York Oity 





LIMA GREETS OPERA TENOR 





Edward Johnson First Artist in Women’s 
Club Course 


LIMA, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Edward John- 
son, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
opened the regular evening series of 
artists’ concerts in the Women’s Music 
Club course in Memorial Hall. Encores 
were demanded after every number on 
a well-balanced program which had no 
dull moments, and enthusiasm rose to 
tumultuous applause ere the last group 
and the Flower Song from “Carmen” 
were reached. The first group, repre- 
sentative of the late seventeenth and 
the early eighteenth centuries, paved the 
way to an aria from “Andrea Chenier.” 
The third group, apparently a favorite 
with the singer himself, introduced music 
oy Pizzetti, with English translations by 
Mr. Johnson. Irish lyrics and Negro 
melodies were given as encores. Elmer 
Zoller played capable accompaniments. 

Pauline Wemmer Gooding was hostess 
to the Etude Club at the first October 
meeting, with Susan Humston Mac- 
donald as: leader. The program was 
made up of Russian music, with illustra- 
tions in vocal and instrumental form 
given by Mrs. Clarence Lathrop and 
Nell Kriete. H. EUGENE HALL. 


Charlotte Lund Returns from Summer 
Abroad to Resume Recitals 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, returned 
from Europe recently, where she made 
arrangements for a series of recitals in 
September of next year. She is sched- 
uled to appear in Berlin, Dresden, 
Vienna, Stockholm, Bergen, Copenhagen 
and Christiania. Mme. Lund will begin 
a series of opera recitals in New York 
in November. Her Columbia University 
series started Oct. 16, with “Thais,” in 
which she was assisted by Mr. Val 
Peavey. There will also be a series at 
the Brooklyn Institute, the first of 








which, “Fedora” will be given on 
Nov. 6 
Synagogue’s Choir to Present Three 


Cantatas 


The choir of the Central and Free 
Synagogues in Carnegie Hall, conducted 
by A. W. Binder, will present three can- 
tatas at Sunday morning services in the 
course of the season. The cantatas are: 
“Guardian of Israel,” by Bach; “Gallia,” 
by Gounod, and “Comfort Ye,” by Mr. 
Binder. In Mr. Binder’s work the choir 
will be assisted by the Y. M. H. A. 
Choral Society. The soloists of the Free 
Synagogue for the coming season are: 
Daverah -Lipman soprano; Gertrude 
Weider, contralto; Dmitry Dobkin, tenor, 
and Marcel Salzinger, baritone. Willis 
Alling is the organist. 


Ruth Kemper to Give Recital for Benefit 
of MacDowell Colony 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, with Arthur 
Loesser at the piano, will give the first 
in a series of recitals to be sponsored in 
Aeolian Hall by the Washington Heights 
Musical Club for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H., on 
the evening of Nov. 8. Miss Kemper 
will play Concerto in G Minor by Bach- 
Nachez, Symphonie Espagnole, a _ so- 
nata by Saint-Saéns and a group of 
works by Pugnani-Kreisler, Cadman, 
Milhaud and Borissoff. 


Jeanne Gordon Scores Success in Canada 


Jeanne Gordon. contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, scored a decided suc- 
cess in her first appearance of the season 
in London, Ont., recently. When both 
critics and audience were enthusiastic 
in their praise. Miss Gordon included 
in the program, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” from “Samson and Delilah,” the 
Seguidilla and Habafiera from ‘“Car- 
men,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “Les 
Larmes” by Massenet, “Clair de Lune” 
by Debussy, “Reviens” by Hyde, “My 
Love Is a Muleteer” by de Nogero and 
“Fanchonette” by Clarke. 


Alma Kitchell Sings in West 


Alma Kitchell, contralto, left for 
a Western tour on Oct. 26, returning to 
New York in time for an engagement 
with the Jamaica Musical Society on 
Nov. 20. Mrs. Kitchell will give a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on Dec. 1 and will 
appear with the New York Oratorio 
Society in “Messiah” on Dec. 27. 


Capitol Theater Will Broadcast Organ 
Recitals 

The Capitol Theatre has completed ar- 
rangements whereby organ recitals will 
be broadcast from station WEAF on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings at 11.30. 
Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone will be at 
the console. 














East Texas Composers’ Day in Tyler 
Will Be Feature of the New Season 


TOUUUOOAUDUOUNAUA DEANE OUUUA EAA 


YLER, TEX., Oct. 25.—Despite the 
lack of a suitable auditorium, which 
has been a handicap to Tyler’s musical 


advancement, the Musical Coterie has 
planned an interesting season. The 
prospectus includes the Russian Cathe- 
dral Quartet on Dec. 6, and the Irene 
Stolofsky Company on March 7. The 
Coterie will also provide two evenings 
of music in the grand stand at the East 
Texas Fair, which will soon be held here. 
The choral department of the club will 
be heard in “Elijah” in April at the 
First Baptist Church under Mrs. John 
W. Smith, with Mrs. Louis Durst as ac- 
companist. The various organizations 
of the city will unite to inaugurate, early 
this season, an East Texas Composers’ 
Day, when some of Tyler’s own com- 
posers will be heard for the first time. 

The Longview Music Club will give 
one public program here during the fall 
season. The Club, with the assistance of 
civic organizations, is launching a cam- 
paign for an auditorium. 

The Texas University Glee Club will 
appear in Tyler during the year. Mr. 
Witte, who has been engaged to conduct 
the High School Band, is planning a 
series of concerts through the winter and 
in the early spring. The popular series 
of concerts on the Plaza, which drew 
thousands of people from the surround- 
ing country will be resumed. 

Raybon Porter, a recent addition to 
Tyler’s musical circle, musical director 
at the Marvin Methodist Church, is mak- 
ing plans to present pageants and con- 
certs during the season. He also intends 
to organize a male chorus. Louise Glenn, 
music supervisor of the public schools, 
has undertaken to teach music apprecia- 
tion. With a music teacher in each of 
the four ward schools, she has organized 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, choruses and 
an orchestra. Two prominent music 
teachers of Tyler, Mildred Bruck and 
Nathalia Liebreich, pianists, will present 
a number of pupils’ recitals. 

Outstanding personalities in promot- 
ing music in Tyler are Mr. Witte, leader 
of the Municipal Band, Mrs. A. P. Bald- 
win, pianist, teacher, organizer and 





Durst, in Tyler's 


Prominent 
Activities 


Mrs. Louis 


president of the Musical Coterie; Mrs. 
John W. Smith, contralto, voice teacher, 
conductor of the OCoterie Chorus, 
and director of the Episcopal Choir; Mrs. 
W. C. Wiley, violinist and teacher; Mrs. 
Louis Durst, pianist, composer, teacher 
and director at First Baptist Church; 
Mrs. B. J. Peasley, soprano, soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church. An im- 
portant musical event of the season, will 
be the East Texas Music Festival, to be 
held at Hallsville, in June. In charge of 
the activities are Mrs. Chester F. Hay- 
wood, Hallsville; Mrs. J. I. Hey, Mar- 
shall, and Mrs. James Hambrick, Tyler. 
The following music clubs expect.to take 
part in the program: Musical Coterie, 
Tyler; Longview Music Club, Longview; 
Monday Music Club, Marshall; Marshall 
Music Club, Marshall; Hallsville Music 
Club, Hallsville; Pittsburgh Music Club, 
Pittsburgh; Wednesday Music Club, Jef- 
ferson; May Belle Male Symphony Or- 
chestra, Jefferson. M. C. HAMBRICK. 





Frida Stjerna Sings in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—Frida 
Stjerna, Swedish-American soprano, re- 
cently sang at the Rotary Club meeting 
at the Benson Hotel. The program in- 
cluded Scandinavian ballads and also 
“Annie Laurie,” which was followed by 
insistent applause and demands for en- 
cores. Mme. Stjerna also appeared at 
the home of James A. Bamford, in songs 
by Caccini, Schubert, Grieg and Berg, 
and an aria from Massenet’s “Hero- 
diade.” Margaret Notz, in addition to 
her accompaniments, played a waltz by 
Friedman. 





Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller Sing to 
Large Audience in Oakland 
OAKLAND, CAL., Oct. 24.—The Elwyn 


Concert Bureau opened its second season 
in Oakland, with a song recital by Mario 


Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, so- 
prano, on Oct. 3. The program was well 
received by a sizable and enthusiastic 
audience in the Civic Auditorium. Mr. 
Chamlee achieved fine results in Bee- 
thoven’s “Adelaide”; Monteverdi’s “Las- 
ciatemi morire” and the Flower Song 
from “Carmen,” which brought numer- 
ous encores. Miss Miller scored in De- 
bussy’s “Les Cloches” and further 
proved her artistry in a duet with Wil- 
liam Tyroler at the piano. A. F. SEE. 


Texas Music Teachers To Hold First 
Convention in Houston 

Houston, TEx., Oct. 25.—The first 
convention of music teachers of Texas 
will be held in Houston on Nov. 28 and 
29. Music stores and civic interests, as 
well as the teachers themselves, are 
doing their utmost to make it a success. 
The convention will be an annual event. 
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Walter Damrosch Establishes Records 
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in Forty Years as Symphony Conductor 
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(Portrait on front page) 
ALTER DAMROSCH has spent a 
life time in establishing records. 

In these days of changing conductors 
and permanent guests, he is entering his 
fortieth year as leader of the New York 
Symphony. For forty-five years he has 


conducted performances of opera and 
oratorio as weil as orchestral concerts. 
Not satisfied with American triumphs, 
he established another record when, for 
the first time, in 1920, he took his or- 
chestra on a foreign tour. They visited 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and En- 
gland, gaining honors and plaudits 
everywhere. This year Mr. Damrosch and 
his men will also sail for other ports. 
They will go to Havana in January for 
four concerts at the invitation of the 
Cuban Government. 

For the marathon endurance contest 
Mr. Damrosch can quote the following 
statistics: He has conducted 4000 mu- 


sical events with an average of two 
rehearsals for each, making a total of 
12,000 which, at two hours duration, 
makes a grand total! of 24,000 hours of 
conducting. He has worked ten hours 
a day, and that means 264,250 hours 
in forty-five years. He has conducted 
2000 scores with an average of five for 
each concert, or 20,000 pieces in all. 

He has traveled an average of 10,000 
miles a year, a total of 400,000 miles in 
his forty years as head of the orchestra, 
and has played to over 800,000 people, 
allowing an average of 2000 for each 
concert or opera. 

He has introduced hundreds of novel- 
ties and many first American perform- 
ances in New York. He has been espe- 
cially active in bringing out works of the 
French ‘school, and was scheduled to in- 
troduce two new works at the first con- 
cert of the season on Friday evening, 
Oct. 31, at Carnegie Hail, “L’Isle 
Joyeuse” by Debussy and “Pacific 231” 
by Honegger. 





Estelle Liebling’s Pupils Appear in 
Concerts and Opera 


A number of Estelle Liebling’s pupils 
have appeared in concerts and opera 
recently. Frances Paperte, mezzo- 
soprano, gave a successful recital at the 
opening of the star course in Bowling 
Green, Ky. Devora Nadvorney, mezzo- 


soprano, was to sing the réle of Siebel 
in the performance of “Faust” scheduled 
for Birmingham on Oct. 24 by a com- 
pany including Clarence Whitehill and 
Mabel Garrison as Mefistopkeles and 
Marguerite. Patricia O’Connell, Phyllis 
Newkirk and Thomas Ryan have been 
engaged by the Shuberts for the produc- 
tion of “Old Heidelberg.” Fredonia 
Frazer appeared twice in the first two 
weeks of the San Carlo Opera season. 
Maxim Karolik, tenor, gave an interest- 
ing recital recently in the Greenwich 
Country Club. He was accompanied by 
Frank Bibb. Elinor Marlo recently 
scored a success as Suzuki in a perform- 
ance of “Butterfly” with the San Fran- 
cisco opera. Five Liebling pupils ap- 
peared in the concert given in De Witt 
Clinton Hall on Oct. 12, under auspices 
of the Board of Education. Mr. Karo- 
lik sang a group of Russian songs, Anne 
Yago, mezzo-soprano, sang the aria 
“Voce di donna” from “Gioconda,” and 
Louise Wright, Jessica Dragonette and 
Dorothy Miller, sopranos, appeared as 


“Three Little Maids” in a “Mikado” 
excerpt. Josephine Volimer accom- 
panied. 





Washington Heights Musical Club Gives 
First Open Meeting of Season 


The Washington Heights Musical 
Club, Jane Cathcart, founder and presi- 
dent, held its first open meeting of the 
season at the headquarters of the club 
on West Fifty-seventh Street, on the 
evening of Oct. 21. Robert Lowrey gave 
a fine performance of the Organ Con- 
certo in D by William Friedman Bach, 
arranged for piano by Stradal, and Law- 
rence Goldman, violinist, and Ruth 
Barrett, pianist, received much ap- 
plause for their interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
No. 8. Of particular interest was the 
appearance of Miss Cathcart, playing 
works by Schiitt, Scarlatti-Tausig, Grieg 
and Mokrejs. Other numbers were by 
Hermione Vidal, who gave several piano- 
logues, and Alice Ives Jones, violinist, 
with Evalyn Crawford at the piano. 
Miss Crawford is accompanist for the 
club chorus, Ethel Grow, conductor. 
There was a large attendance and much 
interest in the work of the various 
artists. 





Oliver Stewart Takes New Studio 


Oliver Stewart, tenor and teacher of 
singing, opened a new studio at 137 West 
Eighty-sixth Street on Oct. 15. In addi- 
tion to his teaching duties, Mr. Stewart 
has been making a number of concert 
appearances recently. On Oct. 14 he 


was soloist at the program attendant 
upon the opening of the new Jersey City 


Y. M. C. A. Building on Bergen Avenue. 
On the afternoon of Oct. 2 he sang two 
groups of songs at the opening meeting 
of the Jersey City Woman’s Club, and 
in the evening, appeared on a program 
arranged by Mrs. Charles R. Scarbor- 
ough for the New York Port Society. 





Marie Josephine Wiethan Gives Piano 
Recital Series 


Marie Josephine Wiethan has begun 
a series of free piano recitals every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock in Wash- 
ington Irving High School, eunder the 
auspices of the Bureau of Lectures, 
Board of Education, Ernest L. Crandall, 
director. On Oct. 19 Miss Wiethan gave 
an entire Schubert program. From time 
to time Miss Wiethan will be assisted by 
other artists. On Oct. 26 Mme. Kullak- 
Busse, soprano, grand-daughter of the 
famous pianist and composer, Theodore 
Kullak, gave a song recital. Another 
feature of Miss Wiethan’s work for the 
Board of Education is her series of lec- 
ture recitals on ‘“‘Music We All Should 
Know,” which is given in the Hunter 
College Auditorium on Tuesday evenings. 
On Oct. 28 the subject was “Dances 
of the Nations.” Miss Wiethan was 
lecturer on music appreciation § in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
from 1913 to 1922, and has been instruc- 
tor in harmony and piano at the Hunter 
College summer sessions for the past 
three years. This is the fourth season 
of Miss Wiethan’s work with popular 
adult audiences for the Board of Educa- 
tion, in the course of which she has 
built up a large and growing body of 
music lovers. 





Barrére’s Little Symphony to Play 
“From Life of an Ant” 


The program for the opening of the 
Little Symphony, George Barrére, con- 
ductor, in the Henry Miller Theater on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 9, is made up of 
Mozart’s A Major Symphony, Florent 
Schmitt’s Suite, “Puppazzi,” Howard 
Brockway’s Andante and Humoresque, 
Adriana Mikeshina’s Suite, “Le Temps 
Passe,” and, after the concert, a char- 
acteristic sketch in seven movements 
entitled “From the Life of an Ant” by 
a composer who styles himself Hiugoli- 
Chisarn. Ratan Devi, of Indian raga 
and Kashmiri folk-song fame, will be 
the assisting artist. 





Olga Samaroff Begins Master Classes 
at New Juilliard Conservatory 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, recently re- 
turned from her summer home in Seal 


Harbor, Me., and has taken an apart- 
ment in East Seventy-fifth Street for 
greater convenience in her master 
classes at the Juilliard Foundation 
Conservatory, which will continue to 
Feb. 3. In addition to her duties at the 
conservatory, Mme. Samaroff is sched- 
uled for a closely booked concert tour 
which will take her as far West as 
New Mexico and as far South as 
Mississippi. She will appear as soloist 


J lll 


with several orchestras, and will deliver 
a series of lectures for the Woman’s 
Board of the Academy of Music in 


Philadelphia. Mme. Samaroff plans to 
sail in March for a three months’ tour 
of Europe. 


MME. KUYPER’S WOMEN’S 
ORCHESTRA MAKES DEBUT 








New Organization Plays Composition by 
Conductor at Conyention of N. Y. 
Federation of Women’s Cluks 


One of the most interesting events of 
the sixty-fifth convention of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was the début of the American Women’s 


Symphony Orchestra, under, Elizabeth 
Kuyper. Mme. Kuyper preceded her con- 
cert with a short talk relative to the 
orchestra, of which she is the founder. 
She expects it to become a permanent 
organization which will distinguish itself 
by its unusual programs as well as by 
the quality of its work. 

Mme. Kuyper, although new to this 
country, has created an enviable reputa- 
tion for herself on the other side of the 
Atlantic. At the convention, which was 
held in the Hotel Astor on Oct. 17, she 
also figured as composer of “Dreams on 
the Hudson,” written especially for the 
occasion and dedicated to the womanhood 
of America. A Mozart serenade and 
“Kine Kleine Nachtmusik,” in four 
movements, also received performances 
by the orchestra. 

Three songs were sung by Samuel 
Ljungkvist ot the English Grand Opera 
Company, with Emanuel Balabau at the 
piano, and three short works for quartet 
played by the Aida Brass Quartet, com- 
posed of Clara Haven, Eleanor Betts, 
Helen Batchelder and Cora Sauter, com- 
pleted the music program. 





Lighting Effects Will Transform Car- 
negie Hall for “Ring” Operas 


Lighting effects will play an important 
part in transforming the concert stage 
of Carnegie Hall into an operatic stage 
for the “Ring” performances to be pre- 
sented there by the English Grand Opera 
Company next month. The company has 
secured the Linnebach Lighting System 
to produce extraordinary lighting effects. 
Interesting effects will be sought in the 
scenes of the Rheinmaidens disporting 
themselves in the river Rhine, the ride of 
the Valkyries and the cloud effects in 
“Walkiire.” The forge effect in “Sieg- 
fried” and the fire scenes in “Walkiire” 
and “Gétterdimmerung” will also be 
impressive. Twenty-six lights will be 
blended simultaneously in some of the 
performances. The management has an- 
nounced that the Ernest Newman copy- 
righted version of the “Ring” will be 
used for the performances. 





Staten Island Beethoven Club Active 


The Staten Island Beethoven Club 
opened its third season recently with a 
meeting at which it was decided to form 
an altruistic section to minister to the 
needs of the orphans, the sick and the 
unfortunate. The club was established 
to enable music lovers and artists to 
work together for the promotion of music 
in the Borough of Richmond. In a sur- 
vey of the progress of music on Staten 
Island, Mary Wildermann, president and 
founder, pointed out that great strides 
had been made last year. Staten Island 
papers now chroncile six or seven worth- 
while musical events each week, she 
said. The next meeting of the club will 
be held on Nov. 1. On Oct. 25, Miss 
Wildermann is scheduled to appear as 
piano soloist at a benefit concert in the 
Coliseum, Port Richmond. 





Maud Morgan to Celebrate Jubilee in 
Carnegie Hall Concert 


The fiftieth anniversary of Maud 
Morgan’s first appearance as a harpist 
will be celebrated with a golden jubilee 
concert in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 22, 
at which Miss Morgan will play her 
favorite numbers, including some of her 
own compositions, and will conduct an 
ensemble of fifty harpists, many her 
own pupils. Miss Morgan, who is the 
daughter of the late George W. Morgan, 
organist, first appeared in concert in 
1874 as accompanist on the harp for 
Ole Bull. 






Ethel Hottinger Gave 
Up Medical Career for 
Profession of Vocalist 
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Ethel Hottinger, Mezzo-Soprano 


“My youth was filled with dreams 
about becoming a singer,” says Ethel 
Hottinger. “When my mother would 
think I was practising my piano lessons, 
she would come into the room to find 
me going over songs which I had found 
in the music cabinet.” 

In her high school days in Chicago, 
where she was born, Miss Hottinger 
decided to become a doctor. With that 
end in view, she later attended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where she followed a 
pre-medical course and from which she 
was graduated with the degree of B. S. 
The following summer, however, Miss 
Hottinger became interested in business 
matters, and took a course in secretarial 
work. For three years she was private 
secretary to a prominent business 
woman. Then Miss Hottinger unex- 
pectedly decided to give up a business 
career and study singing. “Till then” 
she says, “I was never satisfied that I 
was doing what I most wished.” 

Miss Hottinger began her studies with 
Oscar Saenger in his summer master 
classes in Chicago a year ago. She came 
to New York last fall and continued her 
work all season. Her voice is a dramatic 
mezzo-soprano. 





Rubinstein Club Outlines Program 


With the return of William Rogers 
Chapman, conductor, and Mrs. Chap- 
man, president, from their summer home 
in the White Mountains, the Rubinstein 
Club directors held a meeting on Oct. 22 
to make plans for the season. Metro- 
politan Opera singers and other artists 
will appear at musicales. The first will 
be given in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 8. Others in the series will be 
given on March 14 and April 25. Three 
evening choral concerts will be given in 
the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tuesday evenings, Dec. 2, Jan. 27 and 
April 14. 


Harold Land Sings in Yonkers 


Harold Land, baritone, who has just 
returned from a summer spent in France 
and the British Isles, opened his schedule 
of concerts by giving a program for the 
Rising Star Lodge of Free Masons, of 
which he is a member, in the Masonic 
Temple in Yonkers. The program was 
composed of English, Scotch and Ameri- 
can ballads and concluded with Oley 
Speaks’ “On the Road to Mandalay.” 
Mr. Land sang this song by request at 
the ships’ concerts both going over and 
coming back. 








Henrietta Speke-Seeley Pupils Appear 
in New Rochelle Program 


Jennie L. Hill, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Wright, contralto, pupils of Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley, appeared in a successful 
song recital in New Rochelle on Oct. 27. 
Mrs. Speke-Seeley has opened a new 
studio at 69 Locust Ave., New Rochelle. 
Miss Wright has been engaged as solo- 
ist in the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. Alice Weinberg, soprano, has 
also joined the St. John Choir. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON ON 
ZECKWER-HAHN FACULTY 





Vocal Pedagogue to Be Guest Teacher 
at Philadelphia School—Pupils 
Active 


Herbert Witherspoon has joined the 
faculty of the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy as a guest teacher 
in the vocal department. Mr. Wither- 
7 spoon will make monthly visits to the 
Academy, giving private lessons and con- 
ducting a class in interpretation. John 
Quine, who was formerly in charge of 
the vocal department at the Ithaca Con- 


servatory of Music, will represent Mr. 
Witherspoon in Philadelphia and will 
teach regularly at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Academy throughout the season. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Witherspoon will be Pro- 
fessor Leopold Auer, who will also be a 
guest teacher in Philadelphia. A series 
of recitals inaugurated for the Academy 
was opened by Mr. Quine on Oct. 24. 

Geraldine Calla, a pupil of Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s, has returned from her three ap- 
pearances in the Maine Festivals, where 
she sang in Bangor, Lewiston and Port- 
land. Miss Calla is a young singer who 
is gifted with a voice of wide range and 
beauty of quality. At the festivals she 
was heard in the aria from “La Som- 
nambula” and, was commended for her 
technic and her smoothness of tone. 
Knight MacGregor, who is also studying 
with Mr. Witherspoon, has been engaged 
for the third time as soloist at the an- 
nual meeting of the St. Andrew’s Society. 
Mary Merker has decided to remain in 
New York for the entire year to pre- 
pare for her metropolitan début. 

Mr. Witherspoon is scheduled to give 
his first lecture on Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 30, and the first musicale of the 
studios will be held at the Majestic Hotel 
on the afternoon of Nov. 8. The teachers’ 
class conducted by Mr. Witherspoon will 
begin on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 4, and 
the class in expression on Monday, Nov. 
3. Both of these classes will be open 
to students whether they have studied 
with Mr. Witherspoon or not. Registra- 
tions are now being made. Mr. and Mrs. 
Witherspoon will give a Christmas party 
for the pupils of the studios on Friday 
evening, Dec. 19. Mr. Witherspoon’s 
book on the Art of Singing has been ac- 
cepted for publication by G. Schirmer 
and will probably be off the press in 
February. 





Judson Schedules November Recital 
Series 


The recital department of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson has a busy 
fortnight beginning on Nov. 6 with a 


recital by Alexandre de Bruille, violin- 
ist, in Aeolian Hall, with Frank Bibb at 
the piano. On Nov. 7 Gilbert Ross will 
appear in a violin recital in the Town 
Hall, with Harry Kaufman as accom- 
panist. On. Nov. 10 Wanda Landowska 
will give the first of three harpsichord 
and piano recitals in Aeolian Hall, and 
on Nov. 11 Olga Samaroff, pianist, will 
give her first New York recital in two 
years in Aeolian Hall. On Nov. 12 
Harriett Eells, contralto, will make her 
New York début in Aeolian Hall, as- 
sisted by Kurt Schindler. On Nov. 13 
Ida Deck will give a piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall in the afternoon and 
Nicholas Medtner will give his first New 
York recital in the Town Hall in the 
evening. On Nov. 14 Ettore Cadorin, 
contralto, will give a song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, with Nicolai Schneer at 
the piano. 





Brooklyn Settlement Adds Building 


By the Christmas holidays the Brook- 
lyn Music School Settlement will be a 
third larger than it is today, according 


to Kendall K. Mussey, director of the 
school. The present building is made up 
of three remodeled residences, and an 
adjoining house is being added to con- 
form to the general plan. The new addi- 
tion will greatly relieve the present in- 
adequate quarters. The first floor will 
become a part of the general waiting- 
room of the school and an entrance lobby, 
and the upper floors will be devoted to 
the executive offices. The school has just 
opened for its new season. 





New York Trio Has Full Month 


The New York Trio, which is com- 
posed of Clarence Adler, pianist; Louis 
Edlin, violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
‘cellist, has begun its sixth season. 
Among its engagements for November 


will be concerts at Hunter College on 
Nov. 5; in Lawrence, L. I., Nov. 9; 
Peekskill, N. Y., Nov. 24; White Plains, 
N. Y., Nov. 25, and Peoples Symphony 
Course on Nov. 28. Two Aeolian Hall 
concerts will be given, the first taking 
place on Monday evening, Jan. 19. 


WILLIAM THORNER REPLIES 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to correct the published state- 
ment made by Romano Romani that he 
is the “only teacher of Rosa Ponselle 
from seven months prior to her Metro- 
politan Opera début up to the present 
time.” 

I have in my possession letters, an 
autographed photograph and a loving 
cup presented to me by Rosa Ponselle. 

The photograph; presented to me in 
1917, bears the following inscription: 
“Al mio caro maestro, William Thorner, 
constima e riconoscenza, offre la sua 
divota Allieva, Rosa Ponzillo.” (This 
letter is signed with Miss Ponselle’s 
family name.) 

The inscription on the loving cup is 
as follows: “To Mr. William Thorner, 
a token of profound gratitude forall he 
has done to develop my art and realize 
my ambition. Rosa Ponselle. January 1, 
1919, New York.” 

It was in my studios that Miss Pon- 
selle began her career. I negotiated her 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; I arranged her contract with 
the Columbia Graphophone Company— 
in fact, Mr. Romani, then conductor for 
Columbia, made Miss Ponselle’s acquaint- 
ance through me at the time. 

While it is true that Miss Ponselle 
coached some réles with Mr. Romani be- 
fore her début, I would point that this 
was done in my studio, under my direc- 
tion, and that Mr. Romani at this time 
was an operatic coach in my employ. 

WILLIAM THORNER. 

New York City, Oct. 27, 1924. 








Ernest Schelling to Lead Ten Concerts 
in Philharmonic Junior Series 


The concerts for children to be given 
this season by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Ernest Schell- 


ing, who will not only lead the players 
but also lecture at the piano, will be 
known as the Philharmonic Junior Con- 
certs. These concerts will take place 
on Saturday mornings and Saturday 
afternoons, the morning concerts being 
arranged for children from public and 
parochial schools and the afternoon 
series for children from private schools. 
There will be five concerts in each series, 
and the programs in the two sets of 
concerts will be identical. 





Yascha Fishberg to Make Recital Début 


Yascha Fishberg, formerly concert- 
master of the City Symphony, will make 
his recital début in the Town Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. Mr. Fish- 
berg’s program will include the Ciaccona 
by Vitali, Concerto in E Minor by Conus 
and the Suite in A Minor by Sinding. 
In his concluding group he will play 
numbers by Mattheson, Daquin, Manen, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler, and__—itthe 
Tarantelle de Concert by Leopold Auer, 
Mr. Fishberg’s teacher. Mr. Fishberg 
is the brother of Mischa Mischakoff, con- 
certmaster of the New York Symphony. 





Edwin Swain Will Tour South Again 


Edwin Swain, baritone, who made a 
successful tour through the South last 
year appearing in various recitals and 
oratorios, will start for a return tour 
early in November. Among his appear- 
ances are a reengagement in Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 10. Mr. 
Swain has just been engaged to appear 
in Carlisle, Pa., for a recital on Dec. 13. 
This is his fourth Pennsylvania date this 
season. Among his bookings are two 
“Messiah” performances. 


Scarlatti Orchestral Club Organized 


The Scarlatti Orchestral Club, which 
was organized by the Leonardo da Vinci 
Art School on Oct. 18, in the Yorkville 
Casino, opened a series of Wednesday 
and Saturday morning rehearsals on 
Oct. 25, under the leadership of Cesare 
Sodero. The club is open to any musi- 
cian who is proficient upon an orches- 
tral instrument. 





Mrs. C. Dyas Standish Reopens Studio 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish, teacher of 
singing, who spent the summer at her 
home in Tomkins Cove at Hudson, N. Y., 
returned to New York recently and re- 
opened her studio. 


MANY OPERA SINGERS ARE 
AMONG RETURNING ARTISTS 





Instrumentalists Also on Ships That 
Bring Musicians Back From 
Europe 


The greater number of musicians re- 
cently returned from vacations in for- 
eign countries are singers. Anna Case, 
soprano, came back on the Diulio on Oct. 


21 from a holiday in Italy. Miguel Fleta, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, re- 
turned on Oct. 24 by way of Havana and 
Key West from a tour of South America. 
The same day the France brought Ray- 
monde Delaunois, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and Wanda Landowska, 
pianist. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan, returned on the Conte Verde 
on Oct. 25 from Italy, where he sang at 
the dedication of the theater named after 
him in his native city, Montagnana. Mr. 
Martinelli was accompanied by his wife 
and two children. Pietro Yon, organist, 
who conducted a school for American pu- 
pils in his home in Italy this summer, 


‘ was a fellow passenger. Others who re- 


turned on the Conte Verde were Antonio 
Cartis, tenor; Graziella Pareto and Flora 
Perini, sopranos, of the Chicago Opera. 

The Resolute brought Olga Forrai, 
soprano, of the Chicago Opera; Paul 
Bender, bass, of the Metropolitan, and 
Georg Liebling. pianist, on Oct. 26. 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist, returned from 
a visit to her home in Brazil on Oct. 27 
on the Southern Cross. 





Mildred Dilling Will Make Extensive 
Tour with De Reszké Singers 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, has been en- 
gaged for a coast-to-coast tour with the 
De Reszké Singers beginning in Novem- 
ber. The tour will include appearances 
in Milwaukee on Nov. 6, Brooklyn on 
Nov. 10 and Boston on Nov. 16, and will 
extend as far south as San Antonio. 
The day after her return from Europe 
recently Miss Dilling appeared at the 
National American Music Festival in 
Buffalo In a program including the first 
presentation of “Forét d’Automne,” a 
work in manuscript written for her by 
Dwight Fiske. On Oct. 14 Miss Dilling 
and her sister, Mrs. Nelson C. Brewer, 
violinist, gave a joint recital in Chicago 
with marked success. Contracts have 
just been signed for a recital in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., by Miss Dilling while on 
tour with the De Reszké Singers. 


Prominent Artists Appear in Eight Bilt- 
more Morning Musicales 
R. E. Johnston has announced a series 


of eight Morning Musicales to be given 


in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on 
Nov. 7 and 21, Dec. 5 and 19, Jan. 9 and 
23, Feb. 6 and 20. The artists already 
engaged are Sophie Braslau, Magdeleine 
Brard, Eddy Brown, Anna Case, Rich- 


ard Crooks, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Giuseppe De Luca, Tina _ Filliponi, 
Beniamino Gigli, Dusolina Giannini, 


Jean Gerardy, Louis Graveure, Frederick 
Gunster. Wanda lLandowska, Rosa 
Raisa, Elisabeth Rethberg, Titta Ruffo, 
Giacomo Rimini, Alberto Salvi, John 
Charles Thomas, Donald Thayer and 
Raoul Vidas. 


Sylvia Lent Will Play Bruch Concerto 


with State Symphony 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, will be soloist 
at the second Wednesday evening con- 
cert of the State Symphony under the 
leadership of Josef Stransky on Nov. 5 
in Carnegie Hall. She will play Bruch’s 
Concerto in G Minor. On Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 16, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mr. Stransky will present a 
Bohemian program commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Fried- 
rich Smetana. Mr. Stransky will play 
his three symphonic poems, “From Bo- 
hemia’s Fields and Groves, “Vysehrad” 
and “Vitava.” The program will close 
with Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. 


Fidelman, Daniel Wolf and 


Jeanne Palmer in Concert 


Sascha 


Sascha Fidelman, violinist; Daniel 
Wolf, pianist and composer. and Jeanne 
Palmer, soprano, appeared in Charles 
D. Isaacson’s free concert under auspices 
of the Board of Education in DeWitt 
Clinton Hall on Oct. 26. 


Ashley Pettis Returns from Europe 


Ashley Pettis, American pianist, re- 
turned last week from Europe after a 


month’s tour of important centers. He 
made his English début in Steinway 
Hall, London, playing the Bach Chroma- 
tic Fantasie and Fugue, a Brahms 
group, MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata, 
music by Schumann and seven Ameri- 
can compositions. Mr. Pettis will ap- 
pear in America this season under the 
management of Arthur Judson. 





MARTINELLI RETURNS 





Metropolitan Tenor Creates Furore in 
Native Italian City 


Giovanni Martinelli returned last week 
on the Conte Verde from his second visit 
to Europe during the summer.  Im- 


mediately following the close of the Met- 
ropolitan season last spring Mr. Mar- 
tinelli visited Italy, returning to fulfill 
an engagement at Ravinia, after which 
he returned to Europe to take what he 
said was a well-earned holiday. He 
spent much time in the town of his birth, 
Montagnana, a little place about midway 
between Venice and Milan. He has been 
there a good many times since he gained 
international prominence, but he has 
never sung there until this fall. Music- 
lovers came from miles around to hear 
him in two operatic performances, 
“Trovatore” and “Tosca,” with a com- 
pany formed for the occasion. 

Mr. Martinelli will be heard on the 
first night of the Metropolitan season in 
“Aida” on Nov. 3, and with the excep- 
tion of one month, will be there through- 
out the entire season. During February 
he will sing in concert in various parts 
of the United States. 


PASSED AWAY 


Samuel H. Blakeslee 


ONTARIO, CAL., Oct. 25.—Samuel H. 
Blakeslee, for six years dean of the col- 
lege of music of the University of Den- 
ver, died here on Oct. 21, after an illness 
of three months. Mr. Blakeslee was a 


graduate of Oberlin Conservatory, where 
he also taught singing and choral con- 
ducting. Following study in Philadel- 
phia and New York, he became director 
of the Ohio Wesleyan Conservatory in 
Delaware, Ohio, where he remained for 
fourteen years. Following this, he located 
in Denver, relinquishing his position on 
account of severe illness. Subsequently 
he taught in Denver and Cleveland, and 
for the last four years in this city. 











Mrs. E. V. Blackman 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 25.—Mrs. E. V. 
Blackman, a graduate of the Chicago 
College of Music, and for ten years an 
active figure in the musical life of 
Miami, was killed by an automobile on 
Oct. 14. Mrs. Blackman, who before her 
marriage was Evelyn Frisbie of Chi- 
cago, was a member of the Music Club 
and a sponsor of the Boys’ Band. 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Addison F. Andrews 


Addison F. Andrews, musical manager 
and composer, died on Oct. 27 at his 
apartment in New York. Mr. Andrews 
was born on April 2, 1857, in Cavendish, 
Vt., and graduated from Dartmouth in 
1878. For a number of years he was 
prominent as a choir singer, and of late 
years conducted a choir bureau. 


Katherine T. Lackaye 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—Kather- 
ine T. Lackaye, sister of Wilton Lackaye, 
and prominent national capital voice and 
piano teacher, died at her home here on 
Oct. 22. Miss Lackaye had been in ill 
health for several years. Two weeks 
ago her condition became critical. 


A. T. MARKS. 


F. Wight Neumann 

Cuicaco, Oct. 25.—F. Wight New- 
mann, impresario, for a number of years 
one of the prominent figures in the musi- 
cal world of Chicago, died at his home 
on Oct. 22. Mr. Neumann was born in 
Hamburg, Germany, Nov. 3, 1851. Many 
of the world’s most prominent musical 
artists appeared under his management. 





Simon Denys 


Simon Denys, bass baritone of the 
Paulist Fathers’ Choristers, died in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, New York, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Denys, who was thirty- 
six years old, was born in Holland and 
came to this country eight years ago, 
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COMPOSERS’ LEAGUE 
FOUNDS REPERTOIRE 


To Repeat Significant Works 
and Present European and 
American Novelties 


The League of Composers, for its 
second season, is inaugurating a réper- 
toire system through which it will be 
able to repeat works which deserve a 
second hearing. It will also continue 
to offer novelties by European and 
American composers, to give lecture- 
recitals and to issue its review, which 
will be published regularly this year as 
a quarterly. There will be a series of 
three concerts at the Klaw Theater, the 
first on Nov. 30. 

An outstanding event will be the 
presentation of “El Retablo,” Manuel 
de Falla’s famous interpretation of an 
incident in the life of. Don Quixote. This 
work has been little heard beyond Paris, 
where, however, it has been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The cele- 
brated Sette Canzone of Francesco Mali- 
piero will be given their first American 
performance in an arrangement for 
small orchestra and voices which the 
composer is now preparing for the 
League. The League will also give sev- 
eral stage performances during the sea- 
son. It will introduce a distinctive work 
by Eric Satie, as well as “Daniel Jazz,” 
a musical interpretation of Vachel Lind- 
say’s poem by Louis Gruenberg, and a 
chamber-opera, “Gagliarda of a Merry 
Plague,” by Lazare Saminsky. 

“Pierrot Lunaire,” Arnold Schénberg’s 
melodrama, for which the public has 
made several requests, will be presented 
again during the season, as it is the 
purpose of this organization not to con- 
fine itself to premiéres but to repeat 
those works which it considers of special 
significance. The Stravinsky Concertino 
will be given a rehearing. The con- 
certs will also include a few new works 
by Americans such as Aaron Copland, 
Frederick Jacobi, Roger Sessions and 
Emerson Whithorne. 

In addition to the three concerts the 
League will present two lecture-recitals 
at the Anderson Galleries on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 16, to be devoted to the 
youngest schools of every country. It 
will be illustrated by works represent- 
ing the musical youngsters of America, 
England and the Continent. 

The League of Composers’ Review, 
which was published experimentally last 
spring, will take its place regularly in 
the field of publications. It will appear 
three times during the musical season, 
with a possible summer issue, and will 
be available to the general public. The 
first issue will appear this month. 








Clarence Gustlin Rouses Enthusiasm for 
American Operas 


In his coast to coast tour under aus- 
pices of the American Federation of 
Music Clubs, Clarence Gustlin has found 


audiences enthusiastic about the two 
new American operas, “Echo” by Frank 
Patterson and “Alglala” by Francesco 
De Leone. Mr. Gustlin began his Ameri- 
can opera-interp recitals in California. 
He was to appear in his home city, 
Santa Ana, Cal., on Oct. 29. Following 
a recital in Dayton, Ohio, on Nov. 25, 
Mr. Gustlin will tour cities in the East. 





Palestine Composer Writes Jewish 
Opera 


JERUSALEM, Oct. 23.—The first native 
opera to be composed here is scheduled 
for production in the immediate future. 
It is called “Ha Chalutz’ (The Palm 
Leaf) and is by a young Jerusalem 
pianist, named Weinberg. The story 
deals with the life of the Jews in Galilea 
and includes religious rituals and holy 
day customs. 


Worcester Key Passes to New York Symphony 
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PARTICIPANTS AT FESTIVAL HONORED BY MAYOR 


René Pollain, Assistant Conductor of the New York Symphony, Accepting the Key of the City of Worcester, Mass., Presented by Mayor 


O’Hara on the Occasion of the Orchestra’s Appearance at the Festival 


FEATURE of the festival recently 

held in Worcester, Mass., was the 
playing of the New York Symphony, 
which, in addition to participating in 
performances of works written for chorus 
and orchestra, played as an individual 
organization. René Pollain, assistant 
conductor, was the leader in the orches- 
tral numbers and made an impression on 


musicians and public by his ability and 
skill. One of the distinctions bestowed 
on the orchestra was the presentation 
of the key to the city by Mayor O’Hara. 
Mr. Pollain conducted the “New World” 
Symphony, the D Minor Symphony by 
César Franck and smaller pieces. The 
accompaniments furnished the soloists 
were sympathetic and technically fault- 


less, as was expected of an organization 
which Walter Damrosch has trained to 
play with a remarkable unity. After a 
week of intensive rehearsing on its re- 
turn to New York, the orchestra, with 
Mr. Damrosch, left on Oct. 20 for Am- 
sterdam, where the regular tour prelimi- 
nary to the opening of the season on 
Oct. 31 in Carnegie Hall began. 








OPERATIC REVIVALS LISTED FOR CHICAGO 





First Week’s Program to In- 
clude Works by Bizet 
and Meyerbeer 


CHICAGO, Oct 27.—Rosa Raisa will 
sing the title-ré'e in the Chicago Opera’s 
opening performance of “Gioconda,” on 


Nov. 5. Her associates have not definite- 
ly been named. Giorgio Polacco will 
conduct, and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 


Ballet will dance in this and other per- 
formances of the first week. 
Announcements for the season’s first 
six performances include Toti Dal 
Monte’s American début, in “Lucia” on 
Nov. 10, a _ special performance of 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” on Nov. 7 with 


Charles Marshall and Louise Homer, the 
début of Olga Forrai as Elisabeth in a 
revival of “Tannhauser,”’ on Nov. 11, 
and performances of “Tosca,” on Nov. 6; 
“Les Pécheurs de Perles,”’ Nov. 8, ma- 
tinée, and “Aida” that night. 

Claudio Muzio will be the Tosca with 
Mariano Stabile, the new baritone, as 
Scarpia, and Roberto Moranzoni making 
his début as conductor. 

“The Prophet” will mark the Chicago 
Opera’s first presentation of Meyerbeer’s 
work. 

‘Les Pécheurs de Perles,” is a novelty 


in the company’s répertoire. Graziella 
Pareto, Charles Hackett, Giacomo 
Rimini and Edouard Cotreuil will be 
heard in the chief rdéles, with Mr. 


Polacco conducting. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOILD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE7 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The popular-priced Saturday night 
erformance of “Aida,” will be given 

with Mme. Raisa, Augusta Lenska, who 
is new to the company, Forrest Lamont 
and Cesare Formichi, the ballet and Mr. 
Moranzoni. 

Miss Dat Monte’s début in “Lucia” 
will be made with Mr. Polacco con- 
ducting. 

The cast of “Tannhauser” will include 
Cyrena Van Gordon as Venus, and 
Joseph Schwarz as Wolfram. Henry G. 
Weber, the young Chicago musician who 
has recently been added to the company, 
will make his first American appearance 
as conductor. 





Stokowski Gives All-Tchaikovsky Pro- 
gram 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 27.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski played an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram at the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs given in the Academy of Music 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 


ning of last week. The Fourth Sym- 
phony was affectionately performed, and 
if this reading had no particular depth 
neither has the symphony. It is a work 
of striking objective values, which Mr. 
Stokowski illumined in dazzling style. 


Michael Press, violinist of the faculty of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, was the 
soloist, displaying an admirable technic 
and a compelling tone in Tchaikovsky’s 
beautiful violin concerto. The conclud- 
ing orchestra number was the “Marche 
Slave.” H. T. CRAVEN. 





Mrs. Kreisler Inherits Father’s Estate 






















Harriet Kreisler, wife of Fritz Kreis- 


ler, violinist, receives $791,042, as chief 


beneficiary of the will of her father, 
George O. Lies, who died on May 13, 


according to an appraisal made in New f[ 


York last week. With trust property the 





estate amounts to $882,042, much of 
which is invested in New York real 
estate. 

Lenox Quartet Will Play Music by § 


Alois Reiser 
Alois Reiser’s String Quartet, Op. 16, 


which attracted attention at the first § 


Chamber Music Fesival in Pittsfield, 
Mass., will be produced by the Lenox 


Quartet on Nov. 20 in Aeolian Hall. Mr. | 


Reiser’s work is modern in form and § 
is regarded as a valuable contribution § 


to chamber music literature. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is @ 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 


























Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 








An ‘Artistic Triumph. 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa. 
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